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Brief Reports 
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accept Brief Reports of research studies in 
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designed studies of specialized interest or lim- 
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out respect to the dates of receipt of the regu- 
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count of its background, procedure, results, and con- 
clusions, which will be filed with the American 
Documentation Institute to insure indefinite avail- 
ability. 

3. Prepares at least 100 mimeographed copies of 
the full report, which the author will send without 
charge to all who request it as long as the supply 
lasts. 


4. Agrees not to submit the full report to another 
journal of general circulation. 
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Brief Report. The Brief Report should give 
a clear, condensed summary of the procedure 
of the study and as full an account of the re- 
sults as space permits. 
To insure that the Brief Report will be no 
longer than one printed page, its typescript, 


including all matter except the title and the 
author’s lines, must not exceed 85 lines av- 
eraging 42 characters and spaces in length. 
Set the typewriter margins for short lines of 
42 characters, which are 3.5 inches long in 
elite typing, and 4.2 inches long in pica. 

The manuscript of the Brief Report must 
be double spaced throughout. Except for its 
short lines, it follows the standard style of 
the 1957 revision of the APA Publication 
Manual. Headings, tables, and references are 
avoided or, if essential, must be counted in 
the 85 lines. Each Brief Report must be ac- 
companied by a footnote in the style below, 
which is typed on a separate sheet and not 
counted in the 85-line quota: 


1An extended report of this study may be ob- 
tained without charge from John Doe, 300 Market 
St., Prospect 6, Mass. (giving the author’s full name 
and address), or for a fee from the American Docu- 
mentation Institute. Order Document No. ——, re- 
mitting $—— for microfilm or $ for photo- 
copies. 


Extended report. Because the extended re- 
port is intended for photoduplication, and is 
not copy to be sent to a printer, its style 
should differ in several ways from that of 
other manuscripts: (a) The extended report 
should be typed with single spacing for 
economy in duplication. (6) Tables and fig- 
ures should be placed adjacent to the text 
which refers to them. A caption should be 
typed below each figure. (c) Footnotes should 
be typed at the bottom of the page on which 
reference is made to them. In other respects, 
the full report is prepared in the style speci- 
fied by the Publication Manual. 
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MARITAL SATISFACTION AND PARENT CONCEPTS 


ELEANORE BRAUN LUCKEY 


lowa Child Welfare Research Station, State University of 


Although on a very different rationale, both 
Freudians and social psychologists generally 
hold the process of parental identification to 
be an important factor in adult sexual adjust- 
ment. Research into the phenomenon of self- 
identification with the parent of the same sex 
is uncovering an increasing number of factors 
relating to the process (Beier & Ratzenburg, 
1953; Ewing, 1954: Ferguson, 1941; For- 
dyce, 1953; Seward, 1945; Sopchak, 1952; 
Winch, 1951). Whether and how such iden- 
tification is related to marital interaction is 
important to an understanding of the mar- 
riage relationship and needs to be explored 
empirically. A similar factor which may relate 
to the dynamics of the marital relationship 
is the degree to which a marriage partner 
equates his spouse with his parent of the 
opposite sex. Studies (Ferguson, 1938; Ham- 
ilton, 1929; Terman, 1938) previously inves- 
tigating the association have been inconclu- 
sive. Studies in mate 
1932; Mangus, 1936; Strauss, 1946a, 1946b, 
1947; Winch, have generally found 
that a positive relationship exists between the 
image one has of his parent of the opposite 
sex and the spouse he selects. 


selection (Commins, 


1958) 


This investigation has sought to determine 
whether identification of self with parent of 
the same sex and the equation of spouse with 
parent of the opposite sex is associated with 
marital satisfaction. It has investigated two 
hypotheses which may be stated in the null 
form: There is no difference in population 
means between two groups defined as satis- 
factorily and less satisfactorily married with 
regard to the degree of congruence: 


I. Between the subject’s self-concept 
and his concept of the parent of the same 
sex; 


lowa 


Il. Of the concepts the subject holds of 
his spouse and of his parent of the opposite 
sex. 


METHOD 
The Criterion and Sampli 


“Satisfactorily” and “less satisfactorily” married 
were operationally defined by 22 items found by 
Locke (1951, 1959) to discriminate between success- 
fully married and divorced subjects. These items 
were subsequently used by Wallace (1947) and by 
Swan (1952) and found valid and reliable. The 
Locke items include inquiry into the permanence of 
the marriage, adaptability, interests, consensus, af 
fection, sex satisfaction, and general satisfaction 
Each item is scored according to weightings deter- 
mined by Locke’s study, and a total score is de 
termined by adding these. As a second, independent 
measure the Terman (1938) self-rating happiness 
scale was observed to substantiate the findings. The 
Terman scale is a horizontal line which runs from 
“Extremely happy” through seven indicated degrees 
of marital bliss to “Extremely unhappy.” Terman 
assigned weights to each position: 15, 12, 9, 6, 3, 
0, and 0. These weightings were used in this study 

The original population consisted of 594 former 
students who had been enrolled in Family Life 
classes, 1948-50, at the University of Minnesota, and 
who in a 1953 survey indicated that they were mar- 
ried. These 241 men and 353 women were sent 26 
classification questions: age, sex, vocation, income, 
parental background, etc., and the Modified Marital 
Adjustment Scale as suggested by Locke (1951) plus 
the Terman self-rating 
were received from 454 
group). 

The Locke items were scored and ranked. The 
distribution ranged from 118 to 52 points: median 
102, mean 101.13, and standard deviation of 10.71 
Using points Qs, score 109, and Q,, score 96, as cut- 
ting points, those with the highest scores, mean 
111.94, and those with the lowest, mean 85.94, were 
selected to participate in the second step of the 
study. 

Requests were sent to the 116 individuals in the 
upper group and 108 in the lower group soliciting 
the participation of their spouses. Cod 


happiness scale. Responses 
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persons (76.5% of the 
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The fact that fewer in the lower group were willing 
to participate may indicative of their lack 
marital adjustment (Wallin, 1942). Three couples in 
the lower group indicated they would not participate 
because they were either separated or in the process 
of divorce; one other low scoring couple w 
vorced and in the 
between the and 
No such 
group. 
When Locke computed f all 


spouses returning questionnaires, and the mean values 
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in 


beginning 
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the scores were r 
of the mates of the upper quarter subjects compared 
with the lower quarter, the difference was significant 
beyond the .01 level. From these respondents the two 
final groups, S couples, satisfied, and U couples, less 
satisfied, were selected after the arbitrary decision 
to consider as satisfied those couples both of whos 


scores were above the Q, point, and as less satisfied 
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TABLE 1 


SIGNIFICANT DIFFERENCES BETWEEN LEss SATISFIED AND SATISFIED GROUPS 
AND PARENT OF THE SAME Sex Is TE 


BETWEEN SELF 


WHEN DISCREPANCY 
TED 





Discrepancy Between Wife’s Self-Concept 
and Her Concept of Her Mother 
Level of 
Significance 


O5 
accept 
accept 


accept 


concept scores represents the magnitude of the dis- 
crepancy. The raw score values themselves provide 
the comparisons indicating the direction of differ- 
ences between the concepts in terms of the ICL 
personality variables on the four scales (see Figures 
2 and 3). 


RESULTS 


When Hypothesis I which deals with the 
phenomenon of identification of self and 
parent of the same sex was examined, it 
was obvious that there was a sex difference. 
Women in the satisfactorily married group 
were not found to identify with their moth- 
ers to a greater degree than those in less 
satisfactory marriages. The null hypothesis 
was accepted on three of the four 
On every scale the mean discrepancy 
were found to be higher in the U group, 
‘but were not statistically greater except 
on Scale 1. Men in the S group, however, 
were found to have lower mean discrepancy 
scores on every scale and significantly lower 
ones on Scales 1, 2, and 4. One may conclude 
that men who are satisfied with their mar- 


scales. 
scores 


Dis« repancy Between Husband’s 
and His Concept of His 


Self-Concept 
“ather 
I ¢ vel of 
Significance 


ICL 


01 
05 


cept 
01 


riages as indicated by this study perceive 
themselves and their fathers as being similar 
to a greater than do 
less satisfied. 

The second null hypothesis, which held 
that there is no difference in population 
means between two groups defined as satis- 
factorily and less satisfactorily married with 
regard to the deg congruence of the 
concepts the subject holds of his spouse and 
of his parent of the opposite sex, was rejected 
on six of the eight scales (see Table 2). Again 
a sex difference was found. Wives in the S 
couples were found significantly different on 
every scale from wives in the U couples. It 
can be concluded that women who rated high 
in marital satisfaction perceived their hus- 
bands and their f 
extent than 
marital satisfaction scale. 

When comparisons were made between the 
husbands of the S and U Couples, the find- 
ings were not so conclusive. Husbands who 
d were found to have a sig- 


degree men who are 


. 
ot 


su 


athers as similar to a greater 


the who scored low on the 


were more satisfi 


TABLE 2 


SIGNIFICANT DIFFERENCES BETWEEN LEss SATISFIED 
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Discrepancy Between Wife’s Concept of Her 
Husband and Her Concept of Her Father 


Level of 

. Scale J t Significanc 
05 
05 
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Satisfied Group 


Fic. 2. Directional trends of scores 


compared on four inte 


nificantly greater congruence of concepts of 
wife and mother on Scales 3 and 4. Although 
the mean discrepancy scores on Scales 1 and 
2 were lower in the S group, the difference 
was not The remains 
whether the husband's perception of wife and 
mother is 
marriage. 


significant question 


associated with satisfaction in 


Directional Difference 


When directional differences were observed 
as plotted on the continua of the four scales, 
the following conclusions could be drawn with 
regard to the comparisons made between the 
S and U groups when self and parent of the 
same sex was observed (see Figure 2). 

The directional differences which exist be- 
tween women and men when they compared 
themselves with their parent of the same sex 
were most obvious on Scales 3 and 4 on which 
U women as being less co- 


saw themselves 


ot sell 


--—-— Unsatisfied 


and parent of t 
rpersonal check list 


operative and responsible than their mothers, 
but U men saw themselves as having more of 
these qualities than do their fathers. All S 
subjects, men and women, viewed themselves 
in relation to the parent of the same sex in 
the same directions 

When compared with 
their mothers on Scale 1, both S and U wives 
thought themselves less managerial and auto- 
cratic than they thought their mothers; how- 
ever, U women thought themselves consider- 
ably less so. 


wives themselves 


Scale 2 differences were not significant be- 
tween S and U women and the directional 
trend for both groups is the same with the 
subject seeing self as more docile and de- 
pendent than she sees her mother 

Scale 3 not great 
enough to be statistically significant are, how- 
ever, in different S subjects per- 
ceive themselves and mothers as very similar, 


differences which were 


directions. 
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Fic. 3. Directional trends of scores of spouse and parent of the 
when compared on four interpersonal check li 


with selves being a bit more cooperative and 
conventional. U women see mothers as being 
much more cooperative than they see them- 
selves. 

On Scale 4 the difference in discrepancy 
between the concepts for the two groups of 
women was not significant. Each group per- 
ceived the mother similarly, but self-percep- 
tions were very different. U women thought 
themselves much less responsible and gener- 
ous than S women thought themselves or than 
U women thought their mothers. 

S and U women agree on all four scales 
more often on their perception of their moth- 
ers than they do on self-perceptions. This 
was not true for men subjects. When men 
compared selves and father, S and U men 
tended to see themselves as more like each 
other than they saw their respective fathers 
as alike. 








—-—-— Unsatisfied Group 


opposite sex 


On Scales 1 and 2 the direction is the same 
for both S and U groups of men, but the 
difference between self and father is signifi- 
cantly greater in the U group. U men saw 
their fathers as much more managerial and 
competitive than S men saw theirs. 

Scale 3 and 
men saw both 
as more blunt and aggres- 
sive than S men saw themselves and fathers. 

The discrepancy between self and father 
for the two groups of men was significant on 
Scale 4. S husbands saw themselves and 
fathers similarly and considered themselves 
as cooperative and generous. U men, on the 
other hand, saw themselves as being low in 
this quality and saw their fathers as being 
even much lower; so that the fathers’ score 
is a positive score in the FG octant, indi- 
cating skepticality and distrust. 


between self 


father were not significant: U 


discrepancies 


selves and fathers 





Marital Satisfaction 


Graphs indicating the directional trends in 
which S and U subjects compared their 
spouses with their parents of the opposite 
sex indicate that on every scale S and U 
women saw spouses in relation to their fathers 
in the opposite direction (see Figure 3). 

Both S and U women saw husbands as 
moderately managerial and autocratic, but U 
wives saw their fathers as being more so. 

On Scale 2, U women perceived their fath- 
ers in comparison with husbands as being 
slightly more competitive, S women saw them 
as being slightly less. 

When the wives’ perceptions of S and U 
husbands were compared on Scale 3, S hus- 
bands were 


U husbands, 


seen as more cooperative than 


and S fathers were seen less 


cooperative than S husbands. Not so with 
U fathers who were seen as more cooperative 


than the husbands of U wives. 

The directional trends on Scale 4 are like 
those on Scale 3 only more so. S and U hus- 
bands are much differently by their 
wives, with S wives seeing husbands as very 


seen 


responsible and generous and U wives seeing 
their husbands in the opposite direction, as 
skeptical and distrusting. Fathers of both 
groups of women were perceived as being 
responsible and generous, but S wives thought 
fathers had less of this quality than their 
husbands had, and U thought their 
fathers had more of it than husbands. 

When men compared wives and mothers, 


wives 


discrepancies between these were less than 
the discrepancies found among women sub- 
jects when they compared husbands and fath- 
ers; the directional trends were also not so 
great nor in so clear a pattern 

S husbands saw wives as a little less mana- 
gerial and autocratic than their mothers. U 
husbands perceived the two in the opposite 
way; wives were more “bossy.” 

Very little difference 
groups on Scale 2. 


exists in the two 

Both S and U husbands saw wives as more 
cooperative than mothers; S mothers 
seen as more cooperative than U 
were. 


were 
mothers 


On Scale 4 the differences go in opposite 
directions for the S and U groups. Men who 
were in satisfactory marriages saw both their 
wives and mothers as being more responsible 


and Parent Concepts 
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and generous than U men saw their women- 
folk. S men thought their wives and mothers 
were quite similar in this respect but mothers 
were somewhat more generous; U men judged 
their wives to be the more generous. 


DISCUSSION 


The answer to the question of why men 
who identify with fathers were found more 
often in satisfactory marriages than in un- 
satisfactory ones, but women who identify 
with mothers were not, may lie within the 
nature of modern American culture and the 
confused role of women. A modern wife’s 
conception of herself as similar to her mother 
as measured by this test is unrelated to her 
satisfaction in marriage. Doing things the 
way mother did, seeing self as a female of 
mother’s cut, apparently is not a factor 
closely associated with the satisfaction a mod- 
ern wife finds in marriage. Elements other 
than her allegiance to or expectation of the 
role of wife and mother as she saw it por- 
trayed in the previous generation are evi- 
dently of greater import in her marriage. 

The same cannot be drawn 
from the data with regard to men. The find- 
ings may reflect a greater stability of the 
husband-father role in our changing culture 
and suggest that those men who see them- 
selves fulfilling the husband role as they saw 
their fathers fulfilling it are more satisfied 
in their own marriages. Satisfaction in mar- 
riage for the male may be with 
his own feelings of masculinity which have 
been learned from the father; or may charac- 
terize men who, in terms of Freudian theory, 
have identified with the male or father-image. 

All subjects thought selves less managerial, 
autocratic, competitive, and exploitive than 
their parent of the same sex, but all S sub- 
jects thought this difference not so great. 
That parents are seen as being high in these 
dominant qualities may reflect an attitude 
that children, even adult children, hold in re- 
gard to parents—that they are pretty dicta- 


conclusions 


associated 


torial people. 

If the mother serves as model of self for 
the woman, one would conclude that the U 
wife might feel a sense of disappointment in 
herself because she saw herself as being less 
cooperative, generous, and responsible than 
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her mother. The S wife who perceived more 
of these qualities in herself than in her 
mother may see herself as an improvement 
over the mother. 

If lack of modesty, self-effacement, docility, 
and dependence is considered as a lack of 
masculine strength, men in the U group, when 
comparing selves with fathers, might also con- 
sider themselves as lesser men than their 
fathers whom they saw as having fewer of 
these “weak’’ characteristics. The greatest 
difference between the S and U men, which 
is on Scale 4, indicates that U men saw 
themselves and their fathers as considerably 
more distrustful and skeptical than S men 
saw themselves and fathers. The fathers of U 
husbands were perceived as being even more 
skeptical than were the men themselves. 

The sex differences found with regard to 
equating spouse and parent in the second 
hypothesis is of even greater interest. Women 
in satisfactory marriages saw their husbands 
and fathers as significantly more alike on all 
four scales than women in less satisfactory 
marriages. The findings were not so definite 
in regard to the association of satisfaction 
and the congruence of the husband’s images 
of wife and mother; two scales were signifi- 
cantly and positively related, two were not. 

These findings are not in agreement with 
those of the Hamilton study (1929) and 
Ferguson’s (1938) interpretation, but Ter- 
man’s study (1938) which found happy wives 
preferred husbands and fathers “not of the 
opposite type” would seem compatible with 
the results of this study. This kind of sex 
difference lends support to the assumption 
that in satisfying marriages there is a rela- 
tionship between wife and husband that re- 
flects the relationship between parent and 
child in that the wife sees her husband as 
“father” and he, too, sees himself as “father.” 
Wives can continue comfortably in a depend- 
ent role relating to the husband much as they 
did to father; not so, the husband who would 
like to continue in a filial relationship with 
his wife. This is a cultural expectation that 
may account for the lack of concisive evi- 
dence that marital satisfaction is associated 
with the husband’s equating of wife and 
mother. 

Observation of the directional trends when 
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wives compared husbands and fathers would 
indicate that U wives thought their husbands 
more modest, self-effacing, docile, and de- 
pendent than their fathers (Scales 1 and 2). 
Husbands seen in this way might be consid- 
ered not so masculine as fathers. In keeping 
with this generally less favorable picture of 
their spouses, U wives thought husbands 
more blunt and distrustful than fathers. S 
wives equated husbands and fathers rather 
closely on Scales 1, 2, and 3, but thought 
husbands more responsible and generous than 
fathers on Scale 4. If women look to their 
fathers as models for husbands, the U wife 
might well feel disillusioned in her husband, 
while the S wife, who saw the two similarly 
except for increased generosity in her hus- 
band, might be especially well pleased with 
the man she had married. 

The men saw their wives and mothers sta- 
tistically more discrepant only on Scales 3 
and 4. On Scale 3 the direction in which the 
S and U husbands viewed their wives and 
mothers was similar; both thought wives a 
bit more cooperative and conventional. The 
fact that U men saw both wives and mothers 
as less responsible and generous than S men 
saw theirs may indicate that a generally less 
favorable impression of the female is held by 
men in less satisfactory marriages; mothers 
of men in the U group were seen as even less 
generous than their wives. It may also indi- 
cate these U men actually have their lives 
peopled with less “helpful, big-hearted, kind, 
and reassuring” women. 

Although the premises of this study are 
based in perceptual differences and the ICL 
responses cannot claim to represent objective 
reality, one cannot escape the conjecture that 
perhaps not only the processes of identifica- 
tion and equation are associated with marital 
satisfaction, but that, indeed, the S and U 
subjects have real personality differences. In 
observing Figures 2 and 3 one readily notes 
that the differences between all. S and U sub- 
jects are consistently greatest on Scale 4 in 
every comparison. The U subjects, male and 
female, place themselves, spouses, and par- 
ents farther into the “Skeptical-Distrustful” 
octant than do the S subjects. The percep- 
tions of selves and others held by U subjects 
indicate more of the quality measured by 
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FG items such as: “often gloomy, bitter, 
resentful, complaining, jealous, stubborn.” 
One may speculate that persons dissatisfied 
in marriage may actually be more skeptical 
and distrustful, may have married skeptical 
and distrustful spouses, and have been reared 
by skeptical and distrustful parents 

It also may be conjectured that the U 
women tended to see children generally as 
less socially desirable persons than parents. 
This conclusion is drawn from the similarity 
with which U women saw themselves in rela- 
tion to their mothers and husbands in relation 
to their fathers. In each case sons and daugh- 
ters were seen as generally less “forceful, 
dominating, confident, independent,” and less 
“cooperative, friendly, warm, tender, consid- 
erate,” than parents. 


SUMMARY 


Two hypotheses dealing with the relation- 
ship of parent image to marital satisfaction 
were investigated. Two groups of married 
couples, N=41 and 40, defined as “satis- 
factorily” and “less satisfactorily” married, 
indicated their perception of self, spouse, par- 
ent of the same sex 
site sex on the 


ind parent of the oppo- 
Interpersonal Check List 
Discrepancy scores were determined between 
the concepts (a) of self and parent of the 
same sex and (4) of spouse and parent of the 
opposite sex and were tested for significance 
of differences by means of the ¢ test 
Directional trends in the 
tween graphed on continua 
representing each of the four ICL scales and 
were observed in order to discover in what 
ways the held by the S and U 
groups differed in terms of the eight person- 
ality variables represented by the ICL. 
Men in satisfactory marriages were found 
to identify with their fathers to a significantly 
of four of the 


scales 


differences be 


conce pts were 


concepts 


greater degree on three out 
scales. On unsatis- 
factorily married men saw their fathers as 
being dominant and loving than 
themselves. Such differences were not found 
among the two women’s groups; on three of 


each of the four 


more less 


the scales the discrepancies between self and 
mother were not found statistically different 
for S and U women. When directional trends 
were observed, U women were found to see 
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themselves as less cooperative and responsible 
than their mothers while S women thought 
themselves to have slightly more of these 
qualities than their mothers. 

When the S and U groups were compared 
regarding the degree of congruence the sub- 
ject held of his spouse and of his parent of 
the opposite sex, a significant relationship was 
found on all four scales of the women’s 
scores, but was not clear with regard to men 
Women in satisfactory marriages perceived 
their husbands as similar to their fathers to 
a greater degree than did less satisfied wives. 

When the nature of these perceptions was 
observed by individual ICL scales, dissatisfied 
women were found to perceive their husbands 
as less dominant and competitive and more 
blunt, aggressive, skeptical, and distrustful 
than they saw their fathers. The satisfied 
wives who found the opposite on each of the 
four scales might well perceive their husbands 
as being more desirable men than their 
fathers. 

Men in satisfactory 
trasted with those in less satisfactory mar- 
riages perceived their wives as similar to 
mothers to a significantly greater degree on 
Scales 3 and 4; on the other two scales there 
appeared to be no relationship. For this rea- 
son, the findings are considered inconclusive 
An analysis of the nature of these differences 


marriages as con- 


indicated no difference in direction on Scale 


3; however, on Scale 4, U men saw spouses 
but S men saw 


husbands saw both 


as less generous than mothers 
them as slightly more. U 
their mothers and their wives as being re- 
liably more skeptical and distrustful than did 
husbands in the satisfied group 

Congruence in perception of 
ent of the same found associated 
with marital satisfaction for men. Equation 
of spouse and parent of the opposite sex was 
significantly related to marital satisfaction for 
women; con- 


self and par- 
sex was 


the findings for men were not 
clusive. 
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NEED SATISFACTION AND EDWARDS PPS SCORES 
IN MARRIED COUPLES’ 


IRWIN KATZ, SAM GLUCKSBERG, ano ROBERT KRAUSS‘ 


New York University 


What relationships exist between the per- 
sonalities of marriage partners? Winch (1958) 
found in a study of 25 married couples that 
the needs of spouses tended to be dissimilar, 
which he took as evidence that mates select 
one another on the basis of complementarity. 
His results are with the data of 
several earlier in which low posi- 
tive correlations between spouses’ traits were 
sometimes obtained, but 
relations. For example, 
(1953) gave 31 items of 
rotic Inventory to 1,( 


in conflict 
studies, 


never negative cor- 
Burgess and Wallin 
Thurstone’s Neu- 
) engaged couples and 
found on 14 items significantly greater simi- 
larity than resulted from random matchings, 
while no items yielded reliably negative cor- 
relations. 

Winch (1958) attributed the 
between his own data and the 


disagreement 
earlier results 
to the relative superficiality of the self-inven- 
tories that were used by previous investiga- 
tors, as compared with his own reliance on 
depth interviews and the TAT. However, 
Winch’s scoring method contained a contami- 
nating feature that casts doubt on the validity 
of his findings. Each judge rated all of the 
characteristics of a that 


cannot be regarded 


given subject, so 
scores on different traits 
as independent of one another. Of 71 sig- 
nificantly negative correlations between like 
traits and significantly 


positive correlations 


1 This investigation supported in part by a re- 
search grant (M-2421) from the National Institute of 
Mental Health, Public Health Servi 
The present study makes us ‘ ortened ver 
sion of the EPPS. Si: there is evider to 
that item responses obtained to selected items iso- 
lated from the itext of the EPPS are not « 
rable to those tained within the context, the re- 
sults of this research cannot be 
to the standardized complete form of tl 
2 Now at Bell Laboratories 


indicate 
mpa 


considered applicablk 


EPPS 


between unlike traits (388 correlations were 
run in all) an indeterminate number could 
actually have been spurious reflections of the 
raters’ implicit theories of trait organization. 

To get new evidence on husband—wife per- 
sonality relationships we employed a modified 
form of the Edwards Preference 
Schedule (EPPS). The Edwards test is not 
highly susceptible to response faking of the 
social desirability type (Edwards, 1957) and 
provides reasonably independent scores on 
different motivational variables, as indicated 
by generally low intercorrelations (Edwards, 
1953). In addition, self-ratings and predicted 
self-ratings of need satisfaction in the mar- 
riage were obtained, so that degree of satis- 
faction could be compared with the similar- 
ity-dissimilarity of mates’ scores on the Ed- 
wards variables 


Personal 


METHOD 
Sub je cts 
Fifty-six v 
the cooperatior 
New York Univ 
ried was 5 


vears. The 


ears, range 20 to 
i background of 


middle 


couples wert 


band’s occupation or 


Te sting Procedures 


All Ss filled « 
in which the 
been reduced fr 
$y. eliminating 
Heterosexuality, 
items trom 225 t 
tionnaire which re 
which the spouse tended to satisfy or thwart ea 


the 11 needs that were the EPPS. Need 


h 
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were defined by the statements associated with them 
in the EPPS. Under each definition was a seven 
point graphic rating scale on which Ss were to re 
spond “independently of the importance of the need 
in you; to the extent that you have this need at all, 
does your spouse’s behavior tend to satisfy it or 
thwart it or not affect it one way or the other.” Ss 
were given another copy of the rating sheet with in- 
structions to predict the spouse’s responses 


RESULTS AND DISCUSSION 
Comparison of Mates’ EPPS Scores 


Winch found that husband—wife similarity 
on need variables was significantly lower than 
that of randomly matched men and women, 
as measured by Q type correlations. We com- 
puted rho correlations between EPPS scores 
on 11 variables for all couples. The mean cor- 
relation was .24, with a SD of .37. For 25 
randomly matched men and women the mean 
value of rho was .26, and the SD was .25. 
Thus, similarity between mates’ need profiles 
was close to random expectation. 

Husbands and wives were also compared on 
scores on particular needs. Winch had ob- 
tained five times as many complementary as 
noncomplementary relationships. We selected 
21 combinations of EPPS variables which 
seemed relevant to the hypothesis of com- 
plementarity, as follows: 


Abasement 
Achievement 
Affiliation 
Aggressior 
Aggression 
Autonomy 
Autonomy 
Deference 
Deference 
Dominanc: 
Dominance 
Don 
Ex ition 
Nurturance 
Nurturance 
Nurturance 
Succorance 
Surrorance 


Pluses and minuses show the type of rela- 
tionship indicated by the complementarity hy- 
pothesis. Many of these pairings had been 
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tested by Winch. Since we were interested 
only in ascertaining whether reliably positive 
or negative 
test of 
scores for 


relationships existed, a chi square 
between high-low EPPS 
husbands and high-low EPPS 
scores for wives was performed for each need 
pair. The dichotomies were based upon me- 
dian splits of the distributions of need scores 
in each sex. Four pairings yielded p values 
< .05 and one pairing yielded a p< .10. 
Four pairs of like ne 
lated: 


association 


ls were positively re- 


Autonomy-: 
Nurturance 


One pair of 
lated: 


Husb. Su 
p < O05 


Thus, in every instance the 


direction of asso- 
ciation bposite t 


pposite to that predicted by 
Winch’s complementarity hypothesis. 


was 0O 


Total Need Satis} n and Relationships be- 


tween Spouses’ EPPS Scores 


For each S, self-ratings of 
all 11 dded together to yield a 
total satisfaction score, after which separate 
distributions of score 


satisfaction on 


needs wert 


for men and for women 
were set up. Then High Satisfaction and Low 


Satisfaction group 


were established by se 
stribution the 20 highest 
and the 20 lowest lividuals. Association be- 
tween High-Low Satisfaction and similarity 

dissimilarity of EPPS 
tested via chi men 
separately 


lecting from each d 
=] 


scores 


was 
and women 

In women thr 
found 


‘table relationships were 
between tot degree 


EPPS 


yn wives, as Compared 


itisfaction and 
of resemblance of own and 
High Satisfacti 
with Low Sati 

toward 


spouse §S 
scores. 
wives, showed a trend 
to their husbands on 
Aggression ( 2.84, p< .10). On Nurtur- 
ance and Succorance respectively, High Satis- 
faction wives were 


less sin 


significantly more similar 
to their husbands than were Low Satisfaction 
wives (in both Cases yx - 4.86, p < 05). 
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Thus, for wives complementarity was not gen- 
erally related directly to total satisfaction. 

Among husbands, three significant findings 
and one trend revealed in every case greater 
complementarity in the High Satisfaction 
group than in the Low Satisfaction group. In 
the following, interspousal similarity was less 
for High Satisfaction men in the first three 
cases, and greater in the last one. 


= 5.65. p 
4.26, p < .05 
>< 10 


Achievement—Achievement x* 
Succorance-Succoran < 
Dominance D yminance x? 
Husb Succorance-Wif Nurt 


p O5 


3,28 


Irance xX 


Summarizing, it would appear that the na- 
ture of husband—wife need relationships, as 
measured by the EPPS, is different for vari- 
ous need pairings, for different degrees of to- 
tal need satisfaction, and for the sexes. 


Total Need Satisfaction and Individual EPPS 
Scores 


Chi tests used to ascertain 


whether there was any relation between total 


square were 


need satisfaction (20 highs vs. 20 lows) and 
a person’s EPPS scores (high vs 
lit). Among wis 
ings indicated positive 
total sati 


low by me- 
es two significant find- 
relationships between 
and two EPPS variables: 


dian s} 


faction 


Total satisfaction of wives was positively re- 
lated to two EPPS ores of 
(one trend and one 


their husbands 
ignificant finding): 


trends toward negative asso- 
total 
two EPPS scores of their husbands: 


Also, there were 


ciation between wives’ satisfaction and 


Aba : a! 1 
Autonomy (x? = 3.50, p < .10 


Comparing husbands’ total satisfaction with 
their own EPPS scores revealed two negative 
relationships, one a trend and the other sig- 
nificant: 
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Total satisfaction of husbands showed four 
significant relationships with EPPS scores of 
their wives. Two were positive: 

x $91. 2 05 


nce x? 6 16, t 02 


Two were negative, as was a trend: 
Autonomy (x? = 4.91, p < .05 


4.91, 6 < .05 
< .10 


Dominance _ 
Aggression (x? = 3.28, 


men and 
marriage 
and one’s 
spouse’s EPPS scores. Interestingly, satisfac- 
tion of both wives and husbands was posi- 
tively related to wives’ scores on Nurturance 
and Succorance 


that for both 
satisfaction in 


It can be seen 
total need 


was related to some of one’s own 


women, 


Additional Comparisons 
j 


The product-moment correlation between 
husbands’ and wives’ total satisfaction scores 
was fair degree of agree- 
ment. Men’s predictions of their spouses’ satis- 


.55, indicating a 
faction ratings were significantly lower than 
ratings 
ence = 2.97, CR = 3.09, p: 
nificantly lower than 
tions for them (mean difference 

2.24, p< .02). The mean 
satisfaction of husbands 
virtually the same 


tions ol 


their own satisfaction (mean differ- 

01), and 
spouses’ predic- 
2.82, CR 


self-ratings on 
ind of wives were 


Sig- 


their 


were women’s predic- 


their husbands’ satisfaction ratings 
ind their own ratings 
square tests of 


Chi sq 
vs. high-low) yielded no p 


‘ ; 


association (high-low 


values below .2 
when length of marriage was compared with 
each of the following: interspousal need simi- 
larity, interspous 
faction 
either men or 


satisfaction ratings by 


al similarity of total satis- 
total f 


scores, satisfaction scores of 


women, accuracy of predicted 


either men or women. 
Similarly, there was no tendency toward a re- 
lationship between total satisfaction of either 
sex and interspousal need similarity 


SUMMARY 
Fifty-six married couples were administered 
a modified version of the EPPS and a ques- 
tionnaire for measuring degree of need gratifi- 
cation afforded by the spouse. One aim of the 
study was to examine the hypothesis of inter- 
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spousal complementarity of needs by compar- 
ing the EPPS scores of mates. Also, relations 
between total satisfaction and EPPS scores 
were explored. The findings were: 

Interspousal correlations on 11 EPPS vari- 
ables were close to the random level. 

Twenty-one husband-—wife pairings of like 
and unlike EPPS variables produced five re- 
lationships contradictory to the complemen- 
tarity hypothesis, and none supportive of it. 

Degree of total satisfaction of wives was 
not consistently related to interspousal need 
complementarity. But total satisfaction of 
husbands was positively associated with in- 
terspousal complementarity in 
pairings. 

Thus, the nature of husband—wife need re- 
lationships, as measured by the EPPS, was 
different for various need pairings, for differ- 
ent degrees of total satisfaction, and for the 
SEXeS. 

Among wives, total satisfaction was posi- 
tively related to own EPPS scores on Nur- 
turance and Succorance, and was related to 
certain EPPS scores of their spouses. Hus- 


four need 
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bands’ total, satisfaction tended to be related 

to some of their own EPPS scores, and to 

some of their spouses’ scores—including posi- 
tive relationships with spouses’ Succorance 
and Nurturance scores. 

Husbands’ predictions of their spouses’ to- 
tal satisfaction scores were lower than their 
own ratings and lower than their spouses’ pre- 
dictions for them. The mean self-ratings of 
husbands and wives were virtually the same. 

There were no relationships between length 
of marriage and other variables or between 
total satisfaction and interspousal need simi- 
larity. 
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OBJECTIVE MEASURES OF PERCEPTION IN 
SCHIZOPHRENICS AND NORMALS’ 


RUTH COOPER 


Teacher 


Many views have been proposed concerning 
the nature of impairment in schizophrenia. 
Some theorists postulate disturbances in cog- 
nitive functioning as one of the primary fac- 
tors in the schizophrenic disorder (Angyal, 
1946; Bleuler, 1950; Goldstein, 1943). Others 
suggest that schizophrenia is primarily an af- 
fective disorder (Freud, 1947; Sullivan, 1953). 
Despite differences in orientation and empha- 
sis, most theories agree that impaired reality 
testing is a central schizo- 
phrenic illness. 

While it 


impairment involves 


phenomenon in 


may be true that schizophreni 
cognitive difficulties, or 
emotional conflicts, or both, another possible 
hypothesis is that schizophrenia involves, more 
simply and directly 


tioning. 


impaired perceptual func- 


Klein (1951) averred that perception was 
perhaps the most important area of investi- 
gation of individual organization because it 
was the individual’s point of contact with re- 
ality. Since poor reality testing is considered 
a primary symptom of schizophrenia, and per- 
ception is intimately related to how an indi- 
vidual deals with his environment, one would 
expect less accurate perception by people 
whose reality testing mechanisms are inade- 
quate. 

Recent research 
est in the use 
as means of 


indicates a growing inter- 
of psychophysical measures 
differentiating between clinical 

1 This paper is adapted from a dissertation sub- 
mitted to Teachers ( eg ‘olumbia University in 
partial fulfillment of the requirements for the PhD 
degree. The author wish Oo express sincerest ap- 
preciation to her sponsor, Joel R. Davitz, whose ad- 
vice and encouragement w of inestimable value in 
the execution o 
to thank Lauran 
and Gertrude P 
helpful criticism 


stigation. She wishes also 
r, Edward J. Shoben, Jr., 
their constructive and 
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groups. Studies on autokinetic effect (Voth, 
1947), size constancy (Lovinger, 1956; 
Rausch, 1952-53), and judgments of weights 
(Salzinger, 1957) support the notion that 
objective, psychophysical measures may well 
provide useful diagnostic tools (Stevens, 
1951). Their particular attractiveness lies in 
the premise that effects of more complex cog- 
nitive and emotional factors are minimized 
when simple, objective techniques are used. 
The present study was designed to investi- 
gate differences of response between schizo- 
phrenics and normals to three visual stimuli 
like those frequently used in psychophysical 
experiments. The hypotheses were 
that schizophrenics are less accurate and more 


general 


variable than normals in judging objective 
visual stimuli. Moreover, since there are vary- 
ing degrees of schizophrenic disturbance, from 
mild to severe, it was further hypothesized 
that degree of perceptual accuracy and vari- 
ability are related to degree of disturbance. 


METHOD 
Subje cts 


male veterans 
were selected from psychiatric war yf Manhat 
tan and Northy Veter 


They had been 


Schizophre grot xty-six (66) 


uns Administration Hospital 


sed schizophrenic, were without 
organic brain patholog 


ther apy 


and had not received shock 

within a month of testing. Of this 

46 Ss had been hospitaliz 

than 24 months luded were paranoid, 

entiated, hebephrenic, catatonic, and 

Only 3 had been 

schizophrenic. The group was represent 

ent day psychiatric vet 

most part, chronic, process-type schizophrenics 
Normal group. Thirt 


group, 
for less, and 20 for more 
undiffer- 
sim] le | 


| 


phrenics liagnosed 


ran patients wh 
y-six (36) male veterans wer 
elected from general medical and surgical wards 
Manhattan Veterans Hospital. Patients v 
chiatric referral or neurological 
excluded. The sample included 
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postsurgery patients, and 10 long-term tuberculosis 
patients, some confined to bed. 

The groups were comparable with respect to age 
and educational level. Visual acuity was within nor- 
mal limits; those Ss who ordinarily 
used them during the testing situation. 


wore glasses 


Instruments and Administration 


S was informed that a research project was being 
conducted at the hospital to determine some of the 
factors that influence perception. He was told that 
his active cooperation would be appreciated, despite 
the fact that the findings might not be of immediate 
practical benefit to him. The purpose of such in- 
structions was to minimize any anxiety S might have 
felt if he thought test results might be used “against” 
him in any way. This approach seemed effective in 
virtually every case. Ss seemed motivated and inter- 
ested throughout the testing situation. 

Prior to actual testing, S was required to repro- 
duce an extremely simple block design, the model for 
which E constructed. The purpose was to determine 
whether S could follow instructions. Only one S had 
to be excluded for inability to follow instructions. 

All three tasks were administered during one ses- 
sion, with Galton Bar judgments the first task for all 
Ss. To control for possible effects of fatigue or wan- 
ing interest, order on the succeeding tasks was varied; 
half the Ss performed Sander Parallelogram judg- 
ments next; the other half, the Kunnapas Squares 
judgments. 

Galton Bar. An adaptation of the Galton Bar was 
constructed. It consisted of a wooden board (20” 
wide X 18” tall) onto which were mounted two 
wooden slide rules from which all markings had been 
removed on the side facing the Ss. The entire in- 
strument, except for the areas behind the moveable 
part of the slide rule, was painted black and kept 
scrupulously free of any markings which might pro- 
vide clues or anchoring points for the Ss. The back 
of the slide rule (the moveable part) was marked off 
on a millimeter scale, and ranged from 0 to 200 mm. 
Either side (right or left) could and did serve as the 
constant or the variable. The length of the constant 
was kept at 150 mm 

E instructed S to indicate by saying “Stop” when 
the variable (which Z manipulated at all times) ap- 
peared equal to the constant. A total of 16 trials was 
given: 4 with the constant on the right; 4 with con- 
stant on the left; 4 more with constant on the right, 
and, finally, 4 with constant on the left. Initial vari- 
able settings were either much longer or much shorter 
than the constant. Order for the size settings was 
longer-shorter-shorter-longer, 
shorter. 

Sander Parallelogram. A model of the Sander 
Parallelogram was constructed of stiff gray card- 
board, and was mounted on a wooden frame. Except 
for the left diagonal, which had to be moveable, the 
parallelogram was drawn on the cardboard in black 
India ink. The width of all lines, including the thin 
strip of metal which served as the moveable diagonal, 


shorter-longer-longer- 
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was 4 mm. The length of.the fixed diagonal was 150 
mm. The variable covered a range from 71 mm. to 
156 mm. The back of the parallelogram was marked 
off by means of Polar Grid paper, from which read- 
ings were easily converted into millimeters 
Administration was the same as for the Galton Bar, 
except that there were 8 trials instead of 16, and 
constant was always on the same side because of the 
nature of the pa As with the Galton Bar, 
S was instructed to indicate by saying “Stop” when 
the variable appeared equal in length to the constant 
Kunnapas Squares. Two sets of squares, adapted 
f ument devised by Kun- 


from a 

napas (1955), wer m white oaktag. Each set 
contained 11 cards; comprised squares whose 
side (like that the constant) measured 9 cm.; the 
side of the se ured 21 cm. A black line 
was inscribed center of each square. Th 
range of line lengths was 11 mm., ie., from 45 mm 
to 55 mm. All lines were 4 mm. wide, and the stand- 
ard was 50 mm. lor 

The squares were presented on a large, light blue 
background and were always 13 cm. apart, lying flat 
on the blue | The constant’ was kept on 
the right side for one nding (45 mm. to 55 mm.) 
and one descending series of presentations, and on the 
left for the second ascending and descending series 
This procedure was followed for both the 9 and 21 
cm. sets, providing a il of 44 judgments for each 
set. 

S was instruct 
was “longer” 
each set con 1a 
was exactly equa h nstant, E 


illelogram 


figure-ground inst 


ackgrour 


whether the variable line 
constant. Since 
instructed S to 
give his best guess whenever he expe rienced real diffi- 
culty in making a particular judgment. S was not in- 
formed that any of the lines were, in fact, equal to 
the constant 
Montrose Zach psychiatric 
ity of illness by 


patient 


the ward psy- 


Rating 
was rated for sever 
chiatrist. If S was not 
the ward psychologist nurse was asked to do the 


known to the psychiatrist, 


rating. The Mor sists of seven 


five-point rating 


Scale con 
led to measure S’s func 
tioning in seven area ality ing, emotionality, 
communicati aspirations 
manifest overt ectual functioning 
A split-half reliability k computed in the 


study yielded an r 


nrecent 
p en 


Treatment of Data 


ach instrument were recorded with 


Judgments on ¢ wel 
out regard for si ms of distance from objec- 
tive equality. Thus, each judgment was treated as a 
difference score (ie., an error), and 
and variance were c¢ 
group 

On the Kunnapas S 


average error 
ymputed for each S and for each 


juares task, errors were weighted 
according to distance from equality. Thus, judging a 
45 mm. line as than the 50 mm. standard 
was assigned a weight of 5, whereas judging a 49 mm 
line as “longer” carried a weight of 1. The measure 


“longer” 
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of variability was the number reversals from 
“shorter” to “longer” to “shorter 

Additional analysi 
larity of the perceptual tests, the 


lyzed to discover whet! 


Because of apparent simi 
data were ana 
relationship existed 
between tests with res] to accuracy and to vari 
ability of performan 

1. The ¢ test was used to test for 
differences of scores 
phrenic groups 

2. The F test was computed for significance of dif- 
ferences in variability between Normal and Schizo- 
phrenic groups. 

3. A product moment rrelation 
between scores on each of the three tests for the 
Normal group. 

4. Phi coefficier 


est significance of 
between Normal and 


Schizo- 


was computed 


a) severity ach of the 
tests; 

severity 

of the t 

variability 

Ses 

scores on 


group 


(d) 


5. Split-half reliabiliti 
instrument and the Spearn 
ipplied 


RESULTS AND CONCLUSIONS 
Results are presented for each hypothesis 
after a brief statement of the hypotheses. 


Accuracy of Judgments 


The first hypothesis stated that normals are 
more accurate than schizophrenics in judging 


i 


objective visual stimuli. Differences between 


Parallelogra 
Kunnapas S 
9 cn 2 0005 


0005 


Kunnapas Square 


21 cm. 0005 


TABLE 2 
MEAN VARIABILITY SCORES OF THE SCHIZOPHRENIC AND 
THE NORMAL GROUP IN JUDGMENTS ON THE GALTON 
BAR, THE SANDER PARALLELOGRAM, AND THE 9 AND 
21 cm. KUNNAPAS SOUARI 


40.89 


19 49 


group means were tested with the ¢ test and 
found significant at or beyond the .005 level 
on each instrument. The first hypothesis, 
therefore, was supported. Table 1 
the results. 


presents 


Variability of Judgments 


that normals are 
less variable than schizophrenics when judg- 
ing objective visual stimuli, was also sup- 
ported. The F test yielded results significant 
at or beyond the l 
marized in Table 2. 


The second hy pothesis, 


level. Results are sum- 


Relationship of Severity of Iliness to Accu- 
f 
racy and Variability of Judgments 


The data did not support the hypotheses of 
relationship between severity of illness and 
accuracy and variability of judgment. Corre- 
lations with psychiatrists’ ratings of severity 
of illness were essentially zero. 


rABLE 3 


INTERCORRELA F THE SCHI HRENIC Ss’ SCORE 
ON THE GALTON BAR, THE SANDER PARALLELOGRAM 


ND THE 9 AND 21 cm. KUNNAPAS SOUARI 


Galton Bar 


illelogram 
Kunnapas Squar 


9 cm. 
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TABLE 4 


INTERCORRELATIONS OF THE NORMAL Ss’ SCORES ON THE 
GALTON BAR, THE SANDER PARALLELOGRAM, AND 
THE 9 AND 21 cM. KUNNAPAS SQUARES 

Kunnapas Squares 
Sander — 
Parallelogram 21 cm. 


Galton Bar .34* —.22 -—.04 


9 cm. 


Sander 
Parallelogram 
Kunnapas Squares, 


9 cm. 


* Significant at .05 level 


TABLE 5 
INTERCORRELATIONS OF THE SCHIZOPHRENICS Ss’ 
VARIABILITY ON THE GALTON BAR, THE SANDER 

PARALLELOGRAM, AND THE 9 AND 21 cm 
KUNNAPAS SQUARES 


Kunnapas Squares 


Sander 


Parallelogram 9 cm 


Galton Bar 21 
Sander 

Parallelogram 
Kunnapas Squares, 


9 cm 


* Significant at .001 level. 


Relationship Between Performance on the 

Tests 

To test for relationship between perform- 
ance with respect to accuracy, Pearson’s r 
was computed for normals, and phi for schizo- 
phrenics. 

Table 3 demonstrates that correlations, sig- 
nificant at or beyond the .01 level, were ob- 
tained between scores on the Galton Bar and 
Sander Parallelogram, Sander Parallelogram 
and 21 cm. Kunnapas Squares, and 9 and 21 
cm. Kunnapas Squares by the schizophrenics. 
No other correlations achieved significance. 
Thus, the Sander Parallelogram accounts for 
two correlations in accuracy which, though 
low, are significant. 

For the normals, as Table 4 shows, a sig- 
nificant correlation was found in accuracy of 
responses between the Galton Bar and Sander 


rABLE 6 
NorMAL Ss’ VARIABILITY 
SANDER PARALLELO« 
Kt NNAPA 


INTERCORRELATIONS OF THI 
ON THE GALTO) 
AND THI 


sRAM 


QI ARES 


Kunnapas Squares 


9 cm 21 cm 


xO 


Parallelogram. No other correlations achieved 
significance. 

Tables 5 and 6 indicate that with respect to 
variability no significant correlations were ob- 
tained for the schizophrenics except between 
the two subtests of the Kunnapas Squares 
The normals, on the other hand, achieved cor- 
relations significant at the .0001 level between 
all of the tests. 


DISCUSSION 


Differences between Groups 


The hypotheses that schizophrenics are less 
accurate and more 
judging objective 


variable than normals in 
visual stimuli were sup- 
ported. Since both cognitive complexity and 
emotional factor 
might speculate 
neither merely 


were kept to a minimum 
that 


i cognitive nor an emotional 


one schizophrenia is 
disturbance, but that it also involves percep 
tual 
counted for by 
theories of 


impairment which is not readily ac- 
either cognitive or 
schizophrenia. It is particularly 
significant that such impairment can be dem- 


emotional 


onstrated in simple 
fiable tasks. 


objective, readily quanti- 


Relationship of Severity of Illnes 
racy and Variability of Judgment 


The hypothese S 
between severity of illness and accuracy and 
variability of judgment were not supported 
Several possibilities present themselves to ac- 
count for the results. One is that many raters 


to Accu- 


that there are relationships 


were involved in the study, and it was not 
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TABLE 7 


MEASURES FOR THI 


x hizophre nic 


Spearman Brown 


Montrose Rati 
Galton Bar 

ler Parallel 
Kunnapas Squé 
Kunnapas » 


Sar 


ju 


An al- 
ternative explanation is the possibility that in 
schizophrenia perceptual impairment has an 
all-or-none quality. One further possibility is 
the fact that since really regressed, back ward 
schizophrenics were excluded from the study, 


possible to check interjudge reliability 


those Ss who were included did, in fact, vary 
very little in degree of schizophrenic illness. 
Inte 


orrelation among Measures 


correlations in accu- 
scores were obtained for s« hizophrenics 
the Bar Paral- 
lelogram, the Sander Parallelogram and 21 cm. 
Kunnapas Squares 


Small but significant 
racy 
ind Sander 


between Galton 


ind the subtests of 
the Kunnapas Squares. With respect to vari- 


ability, not only are schi 


two 


zophrenics more vari- 


able than normals, but they also vary more 
in their variability 

For the normals, the only 
relation in accuracy scores 
Galton Bar and Sander 
ibly the low reliability of the 9 cn 


significant cor- 
between the 
Parallelogram. Prob- 
and the 
Kun- 


was 


i 


limited range of score f the 21 cm 


napas Squares account for this finding 


Implications for Future 


The used in present re- 
search have demonstrated a potential for dif- 


Ry Sfai h 


instruments the 
ferentiating between normals and schizophren- 
ics. The relatively small overlap between the 
two distribution of s supports 
the that the Galton Bar and Sander 
Parallelogram, in particular, may prove to be 
worthwhile additions to test batteries now used 
to differentiate between 
phrenics. 

The utility of simple, objective 
physical perceptual tasks in 


groups’ 
view 


ores 
normals and schizo- 


psycho- 
differentiating 


SCHIZOPHRENIC AND NORM 


Normal 


Spearman Brown 


yrrection correction 


between clinical groups has been demon- 
strated. It is not unreasonable to expect that 
such tests may also be of considerable value 
in differentiating among personality types. 
They may, as a result, contribute some fruit- 
ful hypotheses for investigation to personality 
and perception theorists. 


SUMMARY 


The present study investigated differences 
in accuracy and variability of perceptual 
judgments between schizophrenics and _ nor- 
mals, using simple, objective, visual stimuli 
like those used in psychophysical experi- 
ments. Significant differences both in accu- 
racy and in variability were obtained between 
groups. 

No relationship was demonstrated between 
degree of schizophrenic illness and perform- 
ance on tests. 

Correlations in accuracy of performance 
were demonstrated between some of the meas- 
ures. With respect to variability, no correla- 
tions were demonstrated for the schizophren- 
whereas normals showed highly signifi- 
cant correlations between all tests. 

Implications of these findings, both for the- 


ory and for future research, were discussed. 
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EGO STRENGTH AND TYPE OF DEFENSIVE 


BEHAVIOR* 


GERALD F. KING anp MARVIN SCHILLER 


Michigan State University 


In a study of the construct validity of the 
Barron (1953) Ego Strength (Es) Scale, 
Schiller (1958) failed to find a significant re- 
lationship between this scale and the amount 
of defensiveness displayed by individuals in a 
stressful, real life situation. In a postmortem 
consideration of the negative results, the con- 
cept of defensiveness was given some scrutiny. 
As employed in this and other studies, defen- 
siveness is a quantitative extension of the psy- 
choanalytic typology of defenses. It is a com- 
posite or global concept. This paper presents 
a reanalysis of Schiller’s data by exploring 
the feasibility of using specific types of de- 
fenses as a frame of reference instead of the 
general concept of defensiveness. 

In the reanalysis, the initial task was seen 
as a conceptual one, that of deriving the ex- 
pected relationship between ego strength and 
different defensive behavior. While such a re- 
lationship is not explicitly outlined in psycho- 
analytic theory, the parallel between ego de- 
velopment and the developmental sequence of 
the defense mechanisms seems to offer a ba- 
sis for making predictions. Blum (1953) and 
others have indicated that 
ber of ambiguous 
treatment of defense 


there are a num- 
aspects in the theoretical 

mechanisms,? but most 
of these elements can be bypassed in the pre 
ent considerations 

As an exploratory study, the was 
with the more gross features of psychoanaly- 
sis. For example, it is sufficient to utilize the 


concern 


1 Based on a master’s thesis submitted by the junior 
author and supervised by the senior author. Grateful 
acknowledgment is due Terrence M. Allen and Frank 
Restle for their interest and suggestions 
of the theoretical ambiguities of psycho- 
analysis in regard to defense mechanisms » as fol 
1 as to what is clas 
inism, (b) lack of specificity 
ir chronological development 
and (c) disagreement on whether 


some of the mech 
nisms of childhood also occur in normal adults 


2 Some 


lows: (a) vagueness in the criteri 
sifiable as a defense mect 


in the delineation of tl 


differentiation that denial and projection are 
more primitive defense mechanisms than ra- 
tionalization, more primitive in the sense that 
they develop and operate earlier in the indi- 
vidual’s life. The sequence of defenses that 
are employed by the child parallels the mat- 
uration of the ego, especially in its increas- 
ing awareness and adaptation to reality. Both 
denial and projection are incompatible with 
reality. As ego functions become more ex- 
tended, denial and projection become less ap- 
propriate mechanisms. Bellak (1958) states, 

By and large the earlier it emerges, the more primi- 
tive a defense, and the more pathological in adult 
life. Extensive denial and very marked projection 
bly vie for first place with regard to serious 
ness of pathology, by virtue of their effect on the 


individual’s adaptation to reality (p. 20) 


proba 


Reality is given definite recognition in the 
defense mechanism of rationalization. Accord- 
ing to Fenichel (1954), this mechanism serves 
as a means of justifying certain behavior by 
making it reasonable in the light of reality. 
Thus, rationalization emerges at a higher 
level of ego development or “ego strength.” 

To complete the conceptual picture, it 
eemed reasonable to assume that the rela- 
tionship between ego maturation and the de- 
velopment of various defenses in childhood 
has relevance for adult behavior, i.e., ego 
strength is related to the developmental level 
of the defense mechanism that is employed. 
The specific hypothesis was that, in a situa- 
tion conducive to the elicitation of defensive 
behavior, level of ego strength is positively 
related to the relatively greater use of ration- 
alization than either denial or projection. 


METHOD 
Subjects and Setting 


The Ss were 60 male drivers who, due to 


in ex 
ive number of traffic violations and/or accidents, 


id been summoned to the Driver and Vehicle Serv 
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ices, Office of the Secretary of State (Michigan), for 
a re-examination interview to determine their future 
driving privileges. The ages of the Ss ranged from 17 
to 62 years (M = 25.67, SD = 9.04), with level of 
education extending from 8 to 16 years (M = 11.82, 
SD = 1.99). The Ss were aware that the re-examina- 
tion interview could result in the loss of their driv- 
ing permits. Such decisions were made by the inter- 
viewers in more than 50% of the cases. When the 
importance of a driver’s license to the average indi- 
vidual is considered, it can be assumed that there 
were strong elements of anxiety in this real life situa- 
tion, one that could be expected to elicit defensive 
behavior. 


Proce dure 


Prior to the re-examination interview, the Ss were 
individually administered a battery of tests that in- 
cluded the Es scale, the WAIS Vocabulary Subtest, 
and the DDB Inventory (King, 1957 


Measures of Defensive Behavior 


The DDB Inventory 


orientations of 


isure the 
toward their past 
driving records idents). In con- 
tent, it consists of 40 defensive and nondefensiv: 
statements that had been culled from the interview 
remarks of several hundred problem drivers. The 28 
defensive statements judges to re- 
flect “defensiveness accepting personal re- 
sponsibility for one’s traffic record.” The Ss indicated 
their degree of agreement with the inventory i 
on a three-point scale. The sum of the weighted r 
sponses to the defensive items gives a general defen 
sive score. Computed for several samples, the split- 
half reliability coefficients for the general defensiv« 
score were of the In studies of concur- 
rent validity, correlations of the order of .60 were 
obtained between the DDB measure of defensiveness 
and interview ratings of defensiveness 

To meet the 
28 defensive statements were 
(advanced graduate students 


was designed to m«¢ 
problem drivers 
(violations and act 


were selected by 


against 


items 


order of .80 


purposes of the present analysis, the 
submitted to 10 judges 

who were asked to 
use the following categories in classifying the state- 
ments according to the type of defense mechanism 
that was represented: denial, projection, rationaliza- 
tion, and indeterminate. From the items o1 
there was agreement by at lez out of the 1( 


judges, 4 were selected for each of the three defenses 


which 


(More than four items wert ailable for two of the 
defenses.) 

Examples of statements illustrating tl 
types of defenses are as follows: My 
look bad, but I really don’t drive that way (denial) ; 
I think that the police are 
traffic 


different 
record may 
too strict in enforcing the 
(projection) ; I believe that since a good 
driver knows how to handle himself, it doesn’t hurt 
to go over the speed limit once in a while (rationali- 

Making defensive 
statements in this manner yielded separate “quantita- 
tive-typology” scores for denial (D), projection (P), 
and rationalization (R). 


laws 


zation) delineations among ths 
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RESULTS AND DISCUSSION 


As a preliminary step, the defensive scores 
(D, P, and R), along with six levels of ego 
strength from the Es scale, were treated with 
Table 1 shows that, in 
significant difference for be- 
2.81, p < .01), the in- 
Es levels and the dif- 

marginal significance 


analysis of variance 
addition to the 
tween defenses (F 
teraction between the 
ferent defenses was of 
(F = 1.94, p: The latter finding is 
compatible with hypothesis. Using cor- 
rections for main eff Ss, 
tween defenses, the 


i.e., differences be- 
scores were plotted, with 
Es being the ordinate and the defensive scores 
falling on the abscissa. In line with the hy- 
pothesis, the expectation was that R would be 
represented by an ending diagonal, which 
would be crossed by the descending diagona 

of D and P. The results were moderately goo 

for R and P but not for D. 

A correlational an ily sis prov ided the strong- 
est support for th First, it was 
found that Es was not significantly correlated 
with the individual defensive scores: Es vs 
D, —.10; Es vs. P, —.19; Es vs. R, 08. 
What might be called a measure of the ‘ 
tive use of rationalization (RUR)’ 
derived 


RUR 


hypothe sis. 


rela- 
was then 
from the following simple formula: 
R — (D + P) + 10, the constant be- 


ing added to eliminate negative values. Sup 


port was given to the hypothesis by the re- 
sulting significant correlation of .27 between 
Es and RUR (p 5). No noticeable de- 


parture from rectilinearity was suggested by 
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an inspection of the scattergram. Further 
analysis revealed that the correlation between 
Es and RUR was independent of intellectual 
level, as measured by the WAIS vocabulary. 

In deriving specific defensive scores from 
the DDB Inventory, only 12 of the 28 de- 
fensive items were used. Consideration was 
given to the possibility that the relationship 
between Es and RUR was a function of the 
12 items that were selected, that comparable 
results could be obtained with these items 
using the general concept of defensiveness. 
This possibility was not supported when Es 
was correlated with a general defensive score 
based on the 12 items, i.e., the sum of D, P, 
and R. The r of —.15 was in the direction 
predicted by Schiller (1958) but not signifi- 
cant. 

A second sample of Ss (NV = 50), tested in 
the same setting, was available for a cross- 
validation of the obtained correlation between 
Es and RUR. While the Ss in this sample un- 
derwent a shorter test battery, the principal 
difference was that the DDB Inventory was 
slightly modified. The inventory items were 
arranged differently, and some were changed 
in wording. As in the first sample, Es was not 
significantly correlated with the individual de- 
fensive scores or the revised general defensive 
score: Es vs. D, —.14; Es vs. P, —.17; Es vs. 
R, .04; Es vs. D + P + R, —.12. The correla- 
tion between Es and RUR was again signifi- 
cant (r = .31, p< .05). 

For the purpose of comparison, the analysis 
of the same data in accordance with two dif- 
ferent orientations can be outlined as follows. 
In the original treatment of the data (Schiller, 
1958), the correlations between level of ego 
strength and general defensiveness in two in- 
dependent samples were —.18 and —.20, both 
in the predicted direction but not significant. 
Guided more by the specifics of psychoana- 
lytic theory, the present study yielded small 


Previous research King & 1958) re- 
vealed that the juiescence” operated 
in both Es and the general defensive score of the 
DDB Inventory, which suggests that caution should 
be exercised in the interpretation of correlations ob- 
tained with these scale However, no evidence was 
found for the presence of acquiescence in RUR. The 
r between Es and RUR was not appreciably affected 
by attempts to partial out a 


Schiller, 


response set “a 


juiescence 
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but significant positive correlations (rs of .27 
and .31) between level of ego strength and the 
relative use of rationalization in the two sam- 
ples. While the differences produced by the 
two analyses are by no means striking, the re- 
sults do suggest that, in the present context, 
the psychoanalytic typology of defenses pro- 
vides a more fruitful frame of reference than 
the general concept of defensiveness. 


SUMMARY 


Preliminary research employing the general 
concept of defensiveness failed to find a rela- 
tionship between level of ego strength, as 
measured by the Barron (1953) Ego Strength 
Scale, and the amount of defensiveness shown 
by individuals in a stressful real life situa- 
tion. In a reanalysis of the data, the present 
study explored the possibilities of a different 
orientation, that offered by the psychoanalytic 
typology of defense mechanisms. The specific 
defenses considered were denial, projection, 
and rationalization. The following hypothesis 
was suggested by psychoanalytic theory: In a 
situation conducive to the elicitation of de- 
fensive behavior, level of ego strength is posi- 
tively related to the relatively greater use of 
rationalization than either denial or projec- 
tion. The results obtained from two samples 
supported the hypothesis. 
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PERSONALITY CORRELATES OF PEPTIC 


ULCER PATIENTS’ 


SIMONE MARSHALL ? 


Teachers College, Columbia University 


Alexander’s theory points out two major 
aspects in the psychodynamics of peptic 
ulcer patients: (a) a strong drive for achieve- 
ment, independence, and self-sufficiency con- 
flicting with (5) persistent infantile wishes to 
be dependent and protected. The patient re- 
mains unaware of his dependency needs and 
typically describes himself as follows: “I am 
efficient, active, productive; I give to every- 
body, help people, assume _ responsibilities, 
like to have people depend on me, like to 
be the effective leader and the self-sufficient, 
active, or even aggressive personality” (Alex- 
ander & French, 1948, p. 110). The Achieve- 
ment drive and the related personality vari- 
ables, Efficiency, Responsibility, Dominance, 
Self-sufficiency and Aggression, are conceived 
as defensive reactions against unacceptable or 
“ego-alien” dependency needs. 

Other aspects of the defensive pattern are 
also considered by Alexander and his col- 
leagues. Therese Benedek (1946) and Cath- 
erine Bacon (1948) have noted the “severe 
self-criticism” of the ulcer patient and his 
need “to lead a very ethical life” (Bacon, 
1948, p. 135) as a reaction against his recep- 
tive trend. Such an emphasis on self-criticism 
and strict moralism with the consequent lack 
of self-acceptance are likely to be reflected in 
a large discrepancy between self-concept and 
ideal self. The guilt and shame experienced 
in relation to dependent longings are gener- 
alized and emotional responses become re- 
stricted. This “absence of give and take of 
emotional responses” as well as the “inability 
to show and even feel emotion” (Alexander 
& French, 1948, p. 189) may be termed emo- 
tional inhibition and is associated with im- 


1 This paper is based on a dissertation submitted 
in candidacy for the degree of Doctor of Philosophy 
at Teachers College, Columbia University. The writer 
wishes to acknowledge the invaluable assistance of 
the sponsoring committee, Joel R. Davitz, Gertrude 
P. Driscoll, and Rosalea A. Schonbar 

2Now with the Ossining Board of 
Ossining, New York. 
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poverished interpersonal relationships. Such 
a limited ability to interact with others, 
coupled with the need to maintain a rigorous 
moralistic code, is not likely to allow much 
inner life and introspection so that another 
aspect of the defensive pattern characterizing 
ulcer patients may be the inability to question 
one’s motives and others’ intentions; that is, 
there is a lack of insight. In considering the 
relationships among variables such as Strict 
Moralism, Lack of Insight, and Emotional In- 
hibition in the context of a need for Achieve- 
ment, it appears that the ulcer patient may 
attempt to attain his goals by accepting only 
the more obvious social guidelines and by 
exercising restraint. In a sense, the emphasis 
may be on adjustment to explicit cultural 
sanctions, or in a word—conformity. This 
great reliance on conventional values does not 
encourage innovations but rather tends to 
maintain the status quo, since most changes 
are experienced as threatening to a precarious 
emotional balance. Thus, resistance to change 
may also be included in the defensive behav- 
ior pattern of peptic ulcer cases. 

In sum, the personality variables of par- 
ticular significance in the defensive behavior 
pattern of peptic ulcer patients include: Effi- 
ciency, Responsibility, Dominance, Self-suffi- 


ciency, Achievement and Aggression, as spe- 
cifically emphasized in Alexander’s theory. 


The variables of Moralism, Lack of 
Self-acceptance, Emotional Inhibition, Lack 
of Insight, Conformity and Dislike for Change 
were derived from a review of the cases re- 
ported in the literature by Alexander and his 
followers. 

Studies which corroborate Alexander’s theo- 
retical position consist mostly of clinical ob- 
servations made in the course of psychothera- 
peutic (Van der Heide, 1948; 
Garma, 1950) and investigations using pro- 
jective techniques (Modell & Potter, 1949; 
Brown, Bresnahan, Chalke, Peters, Poser, & 
Tougas, 1950). While most researchers agree 


Strict 


interviews 
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with Alexander’s assumption concerning the 
existence of strong dependency needs in peptic 
ulcer cases, the particular defense mechanisms 
used to prevent realization of the depend- 
ent desires are frequently questioned (Kapp, 
Rosenbaum, & Romano, 1947; Prince, 1950; 
Weinberg, 1951). The present study was de- 


signed to investigate the pattern of defensive 
behavior proposed by Alexander as particu- 
larly characteristic of the peptic ulcer patient. 


HYPOTHESES 
General Hypothesis 


The general hypothesis tested was that 
peptic ulcer patients, in comparison to a non- 
ulcer psychosomatic group and a nonpsycho- 
somatic group, endorse and value achieve- 
ment, responsibility, and related personality 
variables. 


Experimental Hypotheses 


The following research hypotheses were for- 
mulated on the basis of the personality vari- 
ables comprising the defensive pattern pro- 
posed by Alexander: 

1. Peptic ulcer patients, in comparison to 
nonulcer psychosomatic and nonpsychosomatic 
patients, describe themselves as (@) more 
dominant, (6) more aggressive, (c) more effi- 
cient, (d) more responsible, (¢) more self- 
sufficient, (f) more strictly moralistic, (¢) 
more emotionally inhibited, (4) more con- 
forming, (4) more achievement-oriented, (/) 
less interested in change, 
tive. 

2. Peptic ulcer patients, in comparison to 
nonulcer psychosomatic and nonpsychosomatic 
patients, show greater self-ideal discrepancy. 


(k) less intracep- 


METHOD 
Subjects 
ymposed of 40 patients 
mpared to two 
control groups. One control group, C:, included 20 
psychosomatic cases other than gastrointestinal dis- 
turbances such as asthma and neurodermatitis. Ths 


other control group 


The experimental grou; 


with X-ray evidence of ulcer, was 


was comprised of 40 pa- 
without matic or 
ders, ie., upper 
surgical recoveries 

All patients were on active duty in the Armed 
Forces and were hospitalized at U. S. Army Hos- 
pital, Fort Dix, New Jersey. Experimental and con- 
trol groups were equated for age, education, intelli- 


tients psychiatric disor- 
infections and 


respiratory minor 


TABLE 1 
ANALYSES OF VARIANCE APPLIED TO DEMOGRAPHICAL 
CHARACTERISTICS OF EXPERIMENTAL AND 
CONTROL GROUPS 
Mean 
Sources of Variation j Square 


Age 


Between 
Within 
T otal 
Education 
Between 
Within 


Total 


SOCLOERL 


gence (GT score of Army 
1948) and socioeconomic le\ 
cation, 1957) as shown in T 


Measuring Instruments 


Two instruments were used to test the hypotheses 
of the present study: the Edwards Personal Prefer 
ence Schedule (EPPS), and a specially designed rat 
ing scale, the Peptic Ulcer 


self and ideal self 


Index, which provides for 
measures of eight of the variables 
considered in the defensive pattern against the aware- 
pendency. Both instruments 
to Ss as questionnaires in 
sonal attitudes of h 
soldiers 


ness of d were presented 
luded in a survey of per 


pitalized versus nonhospitalized 


Construction of the Peptic Ulcer Index 


A total of 16 
lowing variables, were 


for each of the fol- 
compil <i. The variables were 
defined in terms of descriptions given in cases re 


n 


ported by Alexander and his fol 


statements, 20 


iowers 


Dominance: characterized by a person who likes 
to have people depend on him, likes to be the 
effective I highly 
tendencies 


ider, manifests mpetitive 


Aggression: characterized by occasional outbursts 


of anger, but more often by a subdued hostility 
Efficiency: characterized by a person who is active, 
hard-working, capable, and wants to get things 


done. 
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Responsibility: characterized by a person who likes 
to assume responsibilities, is very conscientious 
and worries a lot about what has to be done. 

Self-sufficiency: characterized by a person who 
neither wants nor needs help, makes decisions 
by himself, is ashamed of accepting any help or 
favor. 

Strict Moralism: characterized by a person who 
leads a very ethical life, is quite preoccupied by 
what is right and what is wrong, is inclined to 
follow well established rules. 

Emotional Inhibition: characterized by a person 
who considers that to show emotion is a sign of 
weakness, is unable to express any form of 
emotion. 

Conformity: characterized by a person whose in- 
terpersonal relationships are limited by emotional 
inhibition while communication takes place on 
a formal level. Acceptance of social demands, 
conventional attitude and no taste for change 


Many statements were constructed according to sug- 
gestions of psychologists who were asked to com- 
pose items related to the eight variables. Additional 
statements were derived from the Manifest Hostility 
Scale (Siegel, 1956) and from Murray’s question- 
naire (Murray, 1938). In the final form of the items, 
every attempt was made to reflect directly the be- 
havioral observations and self-evaluations given in 
cases reported in the literature. To counter the ef- 
fects of response-set, a number of items were phrased 
in the negative. The wording of the statements was 
not above the 5th-6th grade level of comprehension 
according to the Thorndike-Lorge Word Count 
(Thorndike & Lorge, 1944). 

The content validity of the scale was established 
by the following method. Five clinical psychologists 
and five patients of the nonpsychosomatic popula 
tion not included in the studied sample were asked 
to classify the 160 statements into eight categories 
according to the description of the variables. The 
agreement of 8 out of 10 judges was considered suffi- 
cient to determine the inclusion of a given item in 
the Index. The 148 statements selected by the above 
method were presented to 170 pilot Ss who were 
asked to rate themselves on a five-point scale for 
self and ideal self. Following Flanagan’s technique 
(Flanagan, 1939), the final selection of the items was 
based on the correlation between item scores and 
total score for each variable. Items with a correla 
tion less than .30 were eliminated. Fifteen items for 
each variable were finally retained. 

Intervariable correlations were computed with the 
data collected for the item analysis. Correlations of 
40 or greater were found between Responsibility and 
Efficiency (.59), Responsibility and Moralism (.45), 
Conformity and Moralism (.52), 
Moralism (—.40) 

The reliability coefficients, shown in Table 2, wer 
established for each variable by correlating randomly 
selected halves and by applying the Spearman-Brown 
formula. The reliability of the Index was deemed 
sufficiently high to test the experimental hypotheses. 


Aggression and 
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TABLE 2 


COEFFICIENTS OF RELIABILITY FOR EACH VARIABLE 
OF THE Peptic Utcer INDEX 


Variable 


Coefficient 
Efficiency 83 
Aggression 65 
Moralism 87 
Emotional Inhibitior 80 
Responsibility 381 
Dominance 88 
Conformity 4 


Self-su 


RESULTS 


The general hypothesis that peptic ulcer 
patients, compared to a nonulcer population, 
endorse and value patterns of achievement 
and responsibility while denying patterns of 
dependency, was tested in terms of twelve 
specific variables. The data concerning each 
variable were treated with the ¢ test in order 
to determine the significance of 
between experimental and control groups. 
The null hypothesis was rejected at the .025 
level of with a one-tailed test. 
Since the two control groups were found to 
be equivalent on all relevant variables, the 
test consisted of a comparison of the ulcer 
group with the combined control groups. 

Self-ratings of the ulcer group, as measured 
by the Peptic Ulcer Index, were not statisti- 
cally different from self-ratings of the non- 
ulcer samples for the following variables: 
Dominance, Aggression, Efficiency, Responsi- 
bility, Self-sufficiency, and Strict Moralism. 
However, the ulcer patients described them- 
selves as more emotionally inhibited and more 
conforming than the control Ss at the .02 and 
.01 levels of confidence respectively, as shown 
in Table 3. 

On the EPPS, no significant differences 
were found between experimental and control 
groups on the variables of Aggression, Domi- 
nance, Achievement, and Change. However 
the ulcer patients described themselves as less 
intraceptive than the control Ss 
in Table 4. 

The second main hypothesis which stated 
that the discrepancy self and ideal 
ratings is higher for the experimental group 
than for the combined control groups was not 
supported. 


differences 


confidence 


as indicated 


between 
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TABLE 3 


MEANS, STANDARD DEVIATIONS, 
Each VARIABLE OF 


Peptic Ulcer 
Mean 


Variables SD 


Mean 


46.90 
4) 80 
58.00 
54.80 


56.03 


10.73 
8.94 
9.06 
9 40 
7.79 


5.609 


Dominance 
Aggression 
Efficienc y 


aS 


Responsibi 
Seli-Suthiciency 
Moralism 

Emotional Inhi 


Conformity 


9 IR 


7.95 


38.70 


mre @S Ww bv 


= 
= = 


Discre pancy scores 


Additional Finding 


Among 10 other variables measured by the 
EPPS, no significant differences were found 
between experimental and control groups with 
the exception of Order. The ulcer patients de- 
scribed themselves as more orderly than con- 
trol Ss (p < .01). 


Additional Analysis of Data 


An additional analysis of data was made to 
determine whether the results could be gener- 
alized to a civilian population. A comparison 
of the “career soldiers” (more than three years 
of service with intention to remain in service 
as a vocation) with the “noncareer soldiers” 
(draftees with no intention to remain in serv- 
ice beyond the obligated tour of duty) showed 
no significant differences. Therefore, the prob- 


AND DIFFERENCES BETWEEN MEAN 
THE PEPTK 


Control 1 


$ 


FOR 
Utcer INDEX 


Difference between Gr ups 


Peptic Ulcer 
Group 


Control 2 vs. C; & C, 


5.07 


102.20 


ability that the findings of the present study 
apply only to ulcer patients in the Armed 
Forces is quite limited. 


DISCUSSION OF RESULTS 


The data did not consistently support the 
defensive pattern of behavior proposed by 
Alexander. That is, peptic ulcer patients did 
not vigorously react against their longing for 
love and affection by expressing unusually 
strong needs for Achievement, Dominance, 
Aggression, Responsibility, Efficiency and 
Self-sufficiency. However, Emotional Inhibi- 
tion, Avoidance of Insight and Conformity 
characterized the ulcer group. Such a differ- 
entiation suggests that ulcer patients may at- 
tempt to ward off the realization of their de- 


pendency needs by (@) an avoidance of in- 


rABLE 4 


MEANS F 


Dominance 


Aggression 


* Significant at 


IR 
LVED IN MAIN 


EACH VARIABLE OF EPPS 


HYPOTHESIS 


THE 


20 


4.81 
6.06 
3.08 
5.06 
4.67 
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sight into their motives and feelings, (6) an 
inhibition of expression of their emotional 
needs, and (c) an uncritical acceptance of so- 
cial demands. This pattern can be seen as a 
compromise between an infantile need for 
protection and a socially acceptable, even 
sanctioned behavior. A conformist attitude is, 
in a way, a personally and socially acceptable 
form of dependency in which one can indulge 
without having to contend with disapproval 
and guilt. 

The findings obtained might be accounted 
for in terms of a shift in behavior patterns so- 
cially acceptable at the present time in con- 
trast with behaviors emphasized in the society 
of Alexander’s patients. Uncritical acceptance 
of social demands, emotional inhibition, and 
avoidance of insight seem to constitute a 
meaningful and coherent cluster of person- 
ality variables. Stereotyped interpersonal re- 
lationships are characterized by a formal style 
of communication and group-oriented values. 
Several contemporary authors (Fromm, 1947; 
Riesman, 1950; Whyte, 1956) consider this 
need to conform and accept others’ standards 
a major dictum in Western society at the pres- 
ent time. To characterize this pattern, Whyte 
has used the term “Social Ethic” while Ries- 
man refers to “otherdirectedness.’” The de- 
pendency needs of the ulcer patient may be 
thus appeased, or partially gratified through 
the acceptable channel of conforming behav- 
ior. Under such circumstances, the Achieve- 
ment drive and the subsequent conflict, De- 
pendency-Achievement, are quite superfluous 
However, 20 or more years ago, when Alex- 
ander formulated his theory, the socially pre- 
dominant pattern which is reminiscent of 
Weber’s Protestant Ethic (1930) included 
achievement, ambition, and competition. It 
is possible to speculate that the defensive pat- 
tern of behavior proposed by Alexander had 
only a temporary validity, and that the lasting 
meaning of this behavior pattern resided in 
the underlying motivation, the need to follow 
closely the culturally patterned set of values. 

Several-authors report similar findings con- 
cerning the conformity variable, without how- 
ever attributing much significance to this par- 
ticular aspect of the ulcer patient clinical 
portrait. Leary (1957) has noted the “hyper- 
normal” behavior of ulcer patients. Harris, 
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Christiansen, and Ruesch (1946) mentioned 
conformity as a tentative form of adjustment. 
Weiner et al. (1957), in a multidisciplinary 
approach to the problem of peptic ulcer eti- 
ology, have found that, with the blood serum 
pepsinogen concentration controlled, the only 
criterion differentiating the ulcer cases was 
“the intensity of their attempt to maintain 
relationships with others’ (p. 5). Thus, it 
may be the intensity of the need to relate to 
others, coupled with the inability to com- 
municate effectively due to repressive mecha- 
nisms, which explains the emphasis on con- 
formity in the personality of ulcer patients. 

Although the unpredicted finding, strong 
order in ulcer cases, may be due to chance, it 
may be possible to account for its occurrence 
by considering that this variable is assessed 
in the EPPS as a methodical approach in work 
habits and in everyday living. Military life 
certainly enforces such an approach, and the 
high Order scores of the experimental group 
can be viewed as an additional nuance to the 
picture ‘of a person with limited insight, little 
ability to express himself emotionally, and 
great need to conform. 


In view of the fact that Alexander worked 


with patients of upper middle and lower upper 


class, business executives and _ intellectuals, 
and the fact that patients in the present study 
were lower middle class, skilled workers and 
semiprofessionals, it would seem profitable to 
extend this study to 
group analogous to Alexander’s sample. A 
study of this would help determine 
whether there has been a shift in the defense 
mechanisms of ulcer patients or whether the 
difference of findings is related to a difference 
in social class grouping. 


a larger socioeconomic 


sort 


SUMMARY 


The defensive behavior pattern proposed by 
Alexander as characteristic of the ulcer pa- 
tient in his handling of unconscious depend- 
ency needs was investigated. The existence of 
dependency needs was assumed, and the hy- 
potheses tested concerned only the pattern of 
defenses against the realization of these de- 
pendency needs. It was hypothesized that 
ulcer patients would describe themselves as 
being more efficient, responsible, dominant, 
self-sufficient, achievement-oriented, aggres- 
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sive, moralistic, emotionality inhibited, con- 
forming and resistant to change, but less in- 
traceptive and self-accepting. Forty ulcer pa- 
tients were compared to 20 nongastrointestinal 
psychosomatic and 40 nonpsychosomatic pa- 
tients, with the EPPS and a specially de- 
signed rating scale. 

The results did not consistently support the 
defensive pattern proposed by Alexander and 
it can be said that the dependency conflict is 
no longer manifested in terms of dependency 
versus ulcer patients are 
adopting behavioral patterns of frustration- 
de pendency 


achievement. The 
avoidance in relation to their 
needs rather than against these 
needs by a blatant pursuit of achievement 
and success. Dependency needs are defended 
against, yet partially satisfied through behav- 
ioral patterns which include personal and so- 
cial constriction in the service of 
to formalized social demands. 
Th 


terms oi 


defending 


acquiescence 
results of the study were interpreted in 
a shift 
of behavior. Alexander’s ulcer patients were 
viewed as inner-directed and governed by the 
Protestant Ethic ulcer patients of 
the present study were considered to be other- 
directed and dominated by the Social Ethic. 
The constant in the ulcer patient’s 
clinical portrait appeared to be his persistent 
need to follow closely the socially sanctioned 
set of values. 


in socially desirable patterns 
while the 
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INHIBITION AND PERCEPTION OF MOVEMENT 
ON THE RORSCHACH 


ANN FILINGER NEEL 


Wyandotte County Guidance Clinic, Kansas City, Kansas 


Validation of hypotheses underlying Ror- 
schach variables is an elusive task. Yet, de- 
spite the problems of definition, and experi- 
mental control, research aimed at clarifying 
basic issues is being conducted. A series of re- 
cent studies by Meltzoff, Singer, Korchin, and 
their associates are a case in point. Generaliz- 
ing from Werner’s (1945a; 1945b) sensory- 
tonic theory of perception and Rorschach’s 
(1942) speculations about movement these in- 
vestigators predicted a positive relationship 
between motor inhibition and perception of 
human movement on the inkblots. They pro- 
duced inhibition variously by tying subjects 
down (Korchin, Meltzoff, & Singer, 1951), 
and by having them write slowly, in a con- 
stricted fashion (Meltzoff, Singer, & Korchin, 
1953). Their hypothesis was supported. Other 
types of movement revealed more ambiguous 
associations with inhibition. Further studies 
(Singer & Herman, 1954; Singer, Meltzoff, & 
Goldman, 1952; Singer & Spohn, 1954; Singer 
& Sugarman, 1955) produced similar results 
and suggested that both the capacity to in- 
hibit and the ability to perceive movement 
might be related to healthy childhood experi- 
ences and “good” identification with parents. 

The present study is an effort to test the 
generality of these findings. In the first place, 
the earlier studies were confined to motor be- 
havior, but the authors seemed to imply their 
results could pertain to all varieties of inhibi- 
tion including suppression of ideas and im- 
pulses. This assumption was never tested. 
Secondly, the ambiguous relationship between 
inhibition and animal or inanimate movement 
requires clarification. Finally, the original 
studies of Meltzoff, Singer, and Korchin uti- 
lized the responses to only two Rorschach 
cards, one under normal conditions counter- 
balanced with another under experimental 


2 


conditions. While later investigations em- 
ployed the entire Rorschach protocol, the 
association between perceived movement and 
inhibition was never tested on all 10 cards. 
To substantiate the relationship it should be 
placed in the perspective of the total Ror- 
schach situation. This becomes especially im- 
portant in view 
increase the number of 


‘f an apparent tendency to 
f responses to the second 
card viewed, regardless of conditions. 

These considerations gave rise to the hy- 
potheses of this study: 


Hypothesis 1 


Any situation calling for inhibition, or pro- 
ducing an inhibited state, should increase the 
amount of human movement perceived on the 


Rorschach. 
Hypothesis 2 


Any situation calling for inhibition, or pro- 


ducing an inhibited state, should increase the 
amount of animal movement perceived on the 


Rorschach. 
Hypothesis 3 

Any situation calling for inhibition, produc- 
ing an inhibited should increase the 


amount of inanimate movement perceived on 


the Rorschach 


State, 


EXPERIMENTAL DESIGN 

Sub je cts 
Ninety-five introductory 
involved in the stud 


plete the experim nt 


psychology students were 
Two subjects failed to com- 
final N 


making the 93 


Procedure 


The use of all 1 
sible to follow 
his own control. Inst 
signed to the several 
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Rorschach cards made it impos- 
practice of making each person 
id, subjects were randomly as- 
treatments comprising the ex- 


the 
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periment. To control for the influence of intelligenc« Additional determinants were included in 

on perception of human movement, the groups wer tabulation of scores, but were counted 

matched on Wonderlic (1945) scores. There was n score. This process of weighting multi-dete 

attempt to control age and sex esponses, and the fact that many subjects did not 
In all, five different conditions were employed. Two give twenty responses resulted in unequal Rs. T 

of these were similar to the inhibiting conditions equate individual records, frequency counts for eacl 

of the Meltzoff. Singer. Korchin studies. The Tied score were converted into percentage f total nun 

group, 18, had their dominant arm bound to ber of responses 

their desks during the Rorschach. The Slow Writing 

group, N = 19, were instructed to copy as slow! RESULTS AND DISCUSSION 

is possible a printed paragraph describing a foot ra os ‘ ‘ = 

Ten minutes was allotted for the task. The para With certain exceptions dictated by pro 

graph was substituted for the short phrase used by cedure followed in the earlier studies, the ch 

the earlier investigators ir pes of increasing thi square statistic was used. Fourfold tables 
ibitory effects ll other groups copied this ‘ . . ¢ 

inhibitory effects. All ott ups copied this ma- were constructed, the median score of the 

terial but were given no instructions as to speed of ‘ . / , : 

ae Control Group being used as the cutting point 
ie died enniniauios nditi vas introduced {or the comparison of it with the various other 

to test for the eff of inhibition of ideas. To pre groups. Persons scoring on the median were 

duce such a i Behavior Inhibition group, ’  jncluded in the below median cell. Yate’s cor- 
. ceived the following supplement to the usuz . ' 7 : 
19, recel he followi spprement he usual rection was used whenever expected frequency 


Roschach instructions: “Normal people commonly : 
in any cell was less than 1' 


see at least a few sexual things on each picture, pri ‘ 7 : : ; 
vate parts of people’s bodies or various kinds of Prior to the consideration of the results it 
sexual activity. Despite sexual ideas being so com is necessary to discover if certain contaminat 
mon in this experiment you must not give me any ing factors could influence the findings 

thing pertaining to sex no matter how clearly you 
see it.’ Controls for Extraneous Variables 


Before one can assume that such instructions pr 


ase Gbiiitiem one wnt discover Chutes Ge on Intelligence. In addition to matching fo 
gestion regarding the normality of sexual percepts in Wonderlic scores, each group was checked to 


eases the probability of the curre! For this discover if there was an indication of any re 
eason, a Sex Control group . re given the 


lationship between good human movement re 
set that sex responses were comm 1 seen, and were 
told to avoid then 


! sponses (47+). and IQ, or between all move- 
cial Caden meal ) was given the Ment responses (44+ and M— )and IQ. Equal 
rdinary introduction to the Rorschach numbers of persons fell in all four cells of the 
All five conditions were run concurrently in one chi square tables, revealing no relationship be 
urge Classroom, this form of data collection not only tween human movement responses and intelli 


eing efficient. but providing ass demonstratior . . . ; 
nehag cre gence in the population of the present experi 


multivariate desigr | instructions were writt« 
ind bound with necessary materials in booklet form ment 

The subjects were told in the beginning that th Vumber of Response Differences in the 
study involved a number of different tasks and that number of responses or determinants could 
the people next hem w lot De doing the san affect the number of movement responses 
tiviti heir neight th ti especially in the Meltzoff, Singer, Korchir 
ul ities of their neighbors with the promi tnat 

, yr .s ey iin (1083) ; . at « she - 
he study would be explained later. Each Rorschacl 1953) approach. In that study the numbe 


ard was shown on a projection screen for tw of responses given under inhibitory condi 


things they were. They were requested to ignore the 


minutes. The subject ve asked to give two r tions by the whole group was compared to 


ponses per card. No inquiry was conducted the number of movement responses given un 


The Rorschach protocols were scored bl guided +s . —_—" * ee 
— d blind, guided der normal conditions. No significant differ 


the criteria Klopf lopfer, B., Ainswortl . . , . . , 
Klopfer, W. G., & Holt 5 tablished excet ence in R was found in the earlier studies 
! e } é s LIST cel ; Ss 
st human percepts were not given a score of M ut although a slight increase was noted on the 
less movement was explici described. Form level second card seen 
was scored according to the list given by Beck (1949 In 
pp. 159-195). Because ther vas no inquiry some 
error is undoubtedly present in assigning form lev: ae . . 
cores. It was believed, however, that the informa Inhibition group and the Normal Control 


the present study. the number of re 


sponses ranged from 9 to 20 in the Behavior 


tion produced by su cores was sufficiently useful vroup. trom 10 to 2 i I other group 


justify an a pt at applving it The median number 
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tire sample was 18. There was no significant 
difference in the number of responses given 
by each group, but there was a consistent 
trend toward more responses in experimental 
groups. Only 32% of the Normal Control 

more than 18 responses, com- 
of the Tied group, 39% of the 
of the Slow Writing 
Behavior Inhibition 


group gav 
pared to 3 
Sex Control group. 45 

and 47° of the 


e 
/ 


group 
group. 

There was no significant difference in the 
number of determinants used, but the same 
consistent trend was in evidence. 

Validity o} Inhibitory Procedures. We can- 
not discover whether the various experimental 
conditions employed did indeed produce in- 
hibitions but we can determine whether the 
instructions had any effect. The Behavior In- 
hibition group were given a suggestion to see 
sexual percepts but were asked to avoid giving 
them. The Sex Control group were given the 
suggestion to see such percepts. The Normal 
controls were given no suggestions at all. If 
the various instructions had any effect, the 
Behavior Inhibition group should produce 
less sex responses than the Normal Control 
group. Both groups should give fewer sex 
percepts than the Sex Control group. Chi 
square comparisons yield the predicted rela- 
tionships, significant beyond the 5% level 
for a one tail test where df = 1 (y* Normal 
Control Inhibition group 
2.92; x* Normal Control group vs. Sex Con- 
group 7.27: y* Sex Inhibition 
vs. Sex Control group = 17.13 

The Tied and Slow Writing Inhibition 
groups should not be affected since they re- 
ceived normal Rorschach instructions. Chi 
square comparisons of the number of sex re- 
sponses given by these groups with the Nor 
mal Control group were not significant as 
predicted. On the basis of these statistical 
comparisons it appears that instructions re- 
garding normality of sexual percepts tended 
to produce such percepts. Also, it appears that 
those subjects who were told to avoid sexual 
material did so and therefore inhibited their 
activity insofar as we can tell from this in- 
direct evidence. 


group vs. Sex 


trol group 


test the effects of 
the slow writing instructions. The 
structed 


In like manner we can 


group in 


to write slowlv should « pv signifi- 


Veel 


cantly fewer words than any other group. Chi 
squares were all significant in the predicted 
2 level for a one 
Slow Writing group 
Slow Writing group 


8.19 


lirection at be yond the 

tail test where d/ l (y 

vs. Tied group 4.2 \ 

vs. Sex Inhibitior 

Writing group 

Slow Writing group ' 
4.2( 


zroup X Slow 
5.94: 


Normal Control group 


Control group 


Human Movement 

The preliminary checks disposed of, we cat 
now turn to the test of the major hypotheses 
The first hypothesis held that human move 
ment with inhibi 
tion. During the tabulation it became obvious 
that it might be well to separate M-+ from M 
or M each one. The first three 
rows of Table 1 summarize the results of these 


should increase 


responses 


and test for 


omparisons 

Only the results of the Normal Control \ 
Sex Inhibition group on M+ 
but the other tests suggest tendencies in the 
same 
and the previous findings good movement de 
The 


There was 


are significant 


direction. Contrary to the hypothes 


creased with inhibition findings were 
an insignificant 
in the Sex Ir 
If such 


seems most likely due to 


dissimilar for M 
trend toward increase in VM 
hibition and Sex Control 
trend were 


groups. 


instructions responses. Calculations 
for combined ind M are not signif 
cant but agai 
ing tendency 

The results so fa finitely « it fit witl 
the previous findings his may be because 
of different statistical tests. The Meltzoff 
Singer, Korchir idy (1953) used a f¢ test 
of the difference | 
ment 
Since the numbe 


ved the consistent decrea 


number of move 
respons fore and after inhibitior 
and the 
did not differ 

perform a similar test although 
the tendency to in 


response nun 


ber of determinants signifi 
cantly we can 
rease in responses and de 
terminants casts some doubt on the validity o! 
this procedure. The means and variances for 
Table 2. The F test 


showed signifi 
Control 


the groups 
for homogeneit) iriance 
cant difference the 
and all others except the Slow Writing group 
Under these circumstances the ¢ 
not be Mann 


ire Ws y 


etween group 
test could 
Whitnev U test 


used al t he 





Vo1 é 


ment 


on the 


Rorschach 


TABLE 1 


PER 


Neither 


any Oi 


l 


groups 


signifi- 
The only 
finding of importance was the increased vari- 
ance in the experimental groups. It would 
seem that inhibiting conditions may make 
Rorschach subjects behave less consistently. 
Meltzoff, Singer, and Korchin 
t test of the total amount of mo 


was substituted nor 


vave 
results 


ant lor the 


ilso made a 


vement pro- 


MENT 


M 


VEMENT 


duced, and such a test was likewise made with 
the data from this study 
for 


The means and vari 
of all 
sponses are given in Table 2 


ances distribution movement 
Again 
nificant results were obtained but there was 
a consistent trend toward more movement ir 
This might 
manifestation of the phe nomenon observed by 


re 


no sig 


be a 


the experimental groups. 
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PABLI 


Homo 
TAL M 


Tests of 
AND Ti 


AND EN} 


Siow 
Writing 


(;roup 


3.45 


729 


the earlier investigators, dulled to insignifi- 
cance by alterations and experimental pro 
cedure. On the other hand it might be a re- 
flection of the tendency to increase the num- 
ber of After all, this combined 
movement score contained nearly half of the 
responses in the individual protocol accord- 
ing to the last row of Table 1. The results of 
the test FM and m will offer additional rea 
sons for these increases. 

In an effort to duplicate the Meltzoff, Singer, 
Korchin findings, the Slow Writing group was 
tested for relationship between the amount of 
inhibition shown and the number of M re- 
sponses. A fourfold chi square table was con- 
structed comparing the status of a subject on 
the movement distribution with his position 
in the inhibition distribution (number of 
words written). The results of the compari 
son were not significant 

Since the Meltzoff, Singer. Korchin studies 
used only two Rorschach cards (III and VII 
or VIII and IX), the movement 
responses were tabulated for each card. In- 


responses. 


aumber of 


spection of the totals for each card revealed 
| 


VEMENT 


) 


1 THE DIsTRIBUT 
PRODUCTION 


differences of only one ot Use 


two points 


of the entire Rorschach apparently did not 


camouflage the contribution of any individual 


card 
Vor 


and Inanimat: ement 


FM and m also 
movement wa 
Tests 
cores both separatel 
through 


{nimate 


regarding 
Animal 
form 


The hypothese S 
predicted increa 
scored for good 


poor were 


made utilizing these 


and combined. Rows four seven of 
Table 1 summarize these statistical tests. The 
tests for FM+ and FM from uni 
versally significant, but all pointed toward it 


these 


were far 


reases in determinants under condi 
tions calling for inhibition. The combinatior 
of FM+ and FM 
none of the chi square tests using the con 
bined score were significant. While the con 
involving animal movement 
hardly an imposing demonstration of the pre 
dicted relationship, they at least revealed con- 
sistent trends which occasionally reached sig 
nificance. 

The results for m were unequivocally posi 


reflected the increase bu 


parisons wert 





Movement on 


the Sex Control where 


if produced 


tive, even 
inhibition 
irtifact. 


10! group 


was an experimental 

The chi square test for all types of move- 
ment showed that there is no apparent differ- 
ence among groups. The contradictory trends 
demonstrated of 


each 


among the various types 


movement could have cancelled 
other out 
ticular 


tionable value 


easily 
thus rendering the use of this par- 
combination of ques- 


of movement 


[DISCUSSION 


rhe hypothesis regarding human movement 
emerged from this study with little to support 
t. The most likely conclusion is that human 
movement responses affected in any 


are not 


onsistent manner by the experimental pro 
is possible that good 
ictually decrease 
some slight tend 


possibility of sexual 


edures used here It 


movement responses ma\ 


while poor responses show 
ency to increase when the 
material is increased. Variability among per- 
sons must be expected. Providing that differ- 
ences in technique are not for gen- 
and that the 


not chance variations 


too great 


eralization present results are 

is possible that the 
Meltzoff and 
part to increased re- 


i 
and 


ncreases observed by Singer 


Korchin could be due ir 


ponsiveness or to the effects of animal 
nanimate movement 


The 


FM and 
a whole, support the predictions about 
The regard to animal move- 
were in many cases, but 
the hy- 


results of the cor 


iparisons lor 


them findings in 


ment not significant 


demonstrated trends it direction 


othesized 
It will be recalled 


nai movement 


tnat Klopfer holds ani 


to be indicative of awareness 


of impulses in which the person does not 


necessarily indulge. By itself, however, it does 
not necessarily imply inhibition. Klopfer in 
animal movement to mean frustration 
the of CF and without an 
optimal relationship to M (Klopfer et al 
1954, p. 266). The inconsistent findings may 
result the these other 
variables. The possibility of an interrelation 
hip with color responses was demonstrated 
y Singer and Spohn (1954) in regard to M 

Klopfer interprets m as 


efiorts at 


terprets 


only in absence 


irom interference of 


indicative of ten 
inhibiting 


on and conflict due to 


the 


Rorschach 


the need and Phe 
The 


fact that the Sex Control group also gave in 


integrating it into behavior 


present results support such a prediction 


creased m is not necessarily inconsistent, for 


nothing about the experimental design assures 


that tension and conflict are decreased by the 


suggestion to perceive sexual content 


SUMMARY 


On the basis of previous studies and extra 
polation therefrom, it was hypothesized that 
any situation calling for 
crease the amount of 


inhibition should in 


human movement, ani 


mal movement } 
Rorschach protocols 


ind inanimate movement on 
To test these hypotheses 
five groups of college students were used. To 


tion 


93. In one experimental group inhibi 


was induced requesting the subject 


to copy a paragraph in long hand 
is they could 


duced by binding the subject 


as slowly 
inhibition 


In another was 


in 
dominant arm 
to his chair. A Behavior Inhibition group was 


instructed that it was normal to see sexual 


things on the test but was asked to avoid 


\nother 


control to see if 


giving such percepts group was em 


the suggestion 
had 


i control 


ployed as a 


that 


etiect 


sexual responses were normal 


A fit 


all conditions 


any 


mn protocol th group was 


group for whom were normal 


The predicted increases in human movement 


percepts were not observed. In fact there was 


toward a de rease 


rhe 


were 


in insignificant tenden 

of good human movement 
animal m« 

dicted direction 


The 


were unequivocally 


findings 


in re 


gard to vement in the pre 
but were not ordinarily sig 


nificant results of inanimate movement 


positive, validating both 


the present hypothesis and Klopfer’s inter 


pretation of responses The failure of pre 

dictions may have been due to changes in ex 
perimental procedure or to a general increase 
in responsiveness and variability under ex 


perimental conditions 
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REJECTION OF FALSE INFORMATION ABOUT ONESELF 


AS AN INDICATION OF 


EGO IDENTITY 


WALTER GRUEN 


Beth 1 rael Hye 


In 1950 Erikson described personality de 
velopment as a series of stepwise changes in 
the ego from birth to death. Each of his eight 
stages of development was defined as a crisis 
point which the maturing ego could solve in 
so that one of 
the solutions would always lead to a widening 


one ot two polar directions 
of ego boundaries and hence towards further 
rowth. 

Since then several studies have been made 
or been started to either verify the theory or 
to use Erikson’s concepts in an exploration of 
individual differences alongside other system 
and Yufit’s (1956) 
les are examples of both of these. A fur 
the present study 


itic dimensions. Gruen’s 
studi 
her attempt was made in 
a connection between behav- 
ior predicted from Erikson’s theory and the 


to demonstrate 


particular personality integration one had 


reached during the ego identity stage of de- 


elopment 
Erikson (195 efines ego 


identity as fol 


now 
onsolidating 
rbid y 


otter 


to be 


| 
SKll 
integration now 


than 


is more 


It is the 


Formerl ! 
There is under 
the Committes 
of Chicago 
irban life in which 
The Inve 
Experimental A 


University 


stigation 


j T) 


pital, Be 


ton, Massachuset 


each successive stage, whet iccessful identificatio 


led to a successful alignment of the individual’s basi 
with his endowment 
The sense of ego identit: 
confidence that one’s ability to 
ness and continuity 
is matched by th 


one’s meaning for other I l¢ 


drives and his opportunitic 
then, is the accrue 
maintain 


inner Same 


one’s ego in the sychologica 


sense ) ameness and ntinuit' 


We followed Erikson’s assumption that ego 
identity once achieved results in a more stable 
personality organization which is 
behavior. Hence the hypothesis was advanced 
that a person with ego identity will show this 


visible in 


accrued stability of a now integrated role pat 
tern by rejecting evaluations of himself by 
these not 
with his own crystallized notions about him 
self. Similarly, a person still casting about for 
his various identities and 
who shows signs of ego diffusion, will be mor« 
prone to accept others’ evaluation of himself, 
even if they may have no demonstrable rela 
tionships with any of his fleeting self-images 
In fact, he is them like a 
drowning man reaching for a straw, especially 


others, if evaluations do coincide 


and roles values 


prone to grasp 
if such evaluations come from status sources 
In an effort to obtain a more objective 
measure of ego identity than the ratings based 
yn interviews and projective data first en 
ploved by Gruen (see Fn. 2) and Yufit (1956 
it was decided to utilize the real-ideal OQ sort 
discrepancy correlation score developed by 
Butler and Haigh (1954). Support from this 
choice of measure comes from Erikson’s defi 
nition of ego identity as the acceptance of a 
stable set of roles which then become the ego 
ideals of the individual. The 
standards and their full acceptance into the 
ego would then reduce discrepancies between 
attributes 


characteristic of oneself 


icquisition of 


idealized and attributes seen as 
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Further indications for the rationale of this 
measure here come from Turner and Vander- 
lippe’s (1958) comparison between real-idea 
correlations and various indices of adjustment 
including sociometric ratings strongly sugges- 
tive of Erikson’s ego identity syndrome. A 
tentative validation was also attempted here 
by constructing 14 questionnaire items around 
the theme of ego identity versus ego diffusion 
\ total ego identity score on the 10 items on 
which 45 subjects (Ss) distributed themselves 
evenly, correlated 0.42 with real-ideal dis 
crepancy correlations on the Q sort. 

The specific hypothesis tested in this study 
was as follows: A high self-ideal discrepancy 
as an indication of low ego identity would be 
related to an uncritical acceptance of a fake 
personality sketch which presumably 
realistic appraisal for the S. 


Was a 


METHOD AND RESULTS 


Forty-five summer session students 18-24 
years old were asked to sort the 100 QO sort 
items in the usual manner, using first real self 
and then ideal self instructions. When they 
reassembled after one week, they were given 
the above mentioned questionnaire and were 
then handed individually typed personality 
sketches. They were told that these sketches 
were tentative conclusions from the testing of 
the previous week. The fake sketches were all 
identical in content but not in form to pre- 
vent discovery of the former while glancing 
at one’s neighbor. The sketch consisted of 13 
statements which Forer (1949) had derived 
from astrology magazines and had used as a 
pedagogic device in the classroom 

To allow for rejection of the sketch, the Ss 
were told that the original test was a rela- 
tively new and untried one and that we 
wanted an opinion on how well our conclusions 
coincided with their own ideas as a way of 
finding out more about the test. On an at 
tached sheet they were asked to rate on 10- 
point scales (a) how effective our test had 
been in revealing personality and (5) how re- 
vealing our sketch had been in pointing out 
important characteristics of their personality 
After the sheets were collected. the ruse was 
pointed out and the experiment was thor 
oughly explained 


Gruen 


The correlation scores between the two © 
sortings resulted in a range of from 
+.87 to —.43, with a mean of +.43 and a 
sigma of .29. Looking at the spread of rating 
on the two 10-point scales derived from Fore: 
(1949) two thirds of the Ss were distributed 
among the upper four points or ‘acceptance 
poles. The correlation between the “effective 
and the ‘‘revealing” ratings was so high (0.80) 
that only the “revealing 
the final analysis it also was the one 
score appropriate to the hypothesis 

To test the study hypothesis the correlation 
between the sortings by each S was correlated 
with his “reveal” reaction to the fake person 
ality sketch. Since the spread of 
the latter measure oc 
range of points around a 
square was also computed between the inde 
pendent and dependent variable by 
each distribution into two halves at 
dian. 

The correlation between the 
the two QO sorts and the degree of acceptance 
of the fake sketch was 45. A correlatio1 
of —0.39 for this V occurs less than once it 
The corrollary chi square 
resulted in a value of 3.92, significant at 
the 0.05 level. Therefore, the hypothesis about 
the behavioral visibility of high and low ego 
identity is confirmed, if ego identity is indeer 
1 useful concept and if it is adequately mea 


scores 


score was used in 


pecause 


ratings on 
small 
mean of & a chi 


urred within a 


splitting 
the me 


. : 
correlation tor 


a 100 by chance 


ired by a real-ideal di ittitudes 
ibout oneself 
The correlation between the 


ings and the 


screpancy in 


reveal” rat 


core based on the aforemen 


tioned ego identity questionnaire items wa 
-.26. This figure is not 
the .05 level, but is ir 


quite significant at 
the expec ted directior 


DISCUSSION 


verification 
insofar as the 
demonstrated connections between the di 

crepancy of real-ideal self and the willingness 
to accept any 
derived from the theory 
implications for 
the 


young adults. It 


The findings are first of all a 


of one part of Erikson’s theory, 


about oneself 
The 


understanding of 
uncertainty behavior of 


assertions were 
results also have 
etter 
adolescents and 

too farfetched 
vocational win 


s! ould not be 


to speculate that fad changes 
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dow shopping and the indiscriminant parade 
of dating partners are all related to willing- 
ness to accept glib statements about oneself 
and hence manifestations of ego diffusion, 
just as the opposites might be indications of 
ego identity. If self-ideal discrepancy is in- 
deed a good and valid measure of this dimen- 
sion, we might expect it to correlate with ob- 
jective measures of these behavior patterns 
typically found in many adolescents. 

One disappointing note is the lack of a 
significant relationship between degree of ac- 
ceptance of the fake sketch and the a priori 
questionnaire items which were devised to 
measure ego identity. Either the questionnaire 
medium is not a good one to catch a rela- 
tively complex dimension like ego identity, or 
both of these tw« 


measures have so much 


variance specific to them, that they in turn 
correlate with the self-ideal discrepancy cri- 
terion, but not with each other. A factor-ana- 
lytic investigation of an expanded question- 


naire for Erikson’s eight ego stages on several 
100 Ss in all age ranges is now in process for 
a future report to answer some of these ques- 
tions. 
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DIAGNOSTIC 


PROTOTYPES AND DIAGNOSTIC 


PROCESSES OF CLINICAL PSYCHOLOGISTS 
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The present study is based upon the 
premise that more should be known about 
the process of clinical judgment and psycho- 
logical evaluation. Asch’s original studies 
(1946) are to be credited with much of what- 
ever current interest exists in the general 
problem of how people form conceptions of 
each other. Shontz (1956), has stressed else- 
where the need for focalizing this interest 
upon the specific diagnostic processes of the 
clinical psychologist. 

Some of the basic questions which require 
empirical investigation are: 


1. To what extent may psychologists be 
expected to agree on certain basic psycho- 
diagnostic conceptions? 

2. To what extent is the diagnostic process 


influenced by diagnostic prototypes or pre- 
conceptions? 


3. Is 


there a common diagnostic process 
which is consistent regardless of the indi- 
vidual psychologist, or of the individual pa- 
tient in question? 

4. If such a common diagnostic process 
exists, to what extent is it influenced by the 
kind of information upon which it is based 
and by the order in which this information 
is obtained? 

5. To what extent may psychologists work- 
ing independently with identical data be ex- 

1The senior author is indebted to D. W. Miles 
W. M. Taylor, M. Horowitz, and C. Waltner of 
Western Reserve University for advice and guidance 
in completing the dissertation upon which this re- 
search is based. Thanks are also due to Cleveland 
State Hospital for the use of its facilities 

2 The senior author is now at the Department of 
Marriage Conciliation, Court of Common Pleas 
Cuyahaga County, Cleveland, Ohio, and the junior 
author at the University of Kansas 


SHONTZ 


eland, Ohi 


pected to agree 
clusions? 


The present authors see the 
these questions as being dependent upon at 
three classes of variables: (a) those 
related to the characteristics of the patient 
being evaluated, (4) those related to the 
characteristics of the psychologists who per- 
form the evaluation, 
to the type of 


their final diagnostic 


answers to 


least 


and (c) those relating 
patient data which is made 
available to the psychologist, and the order 
of their presentation to him. 

The present study was limited to examin- 
ing the effects of 
holding relatively 


variables of the third class 
constant the relevant pa- 
tient and psychologist factors. The method 
imposed heavy restrictions upon the general- 
izability of 
the first 
advantage of 


terms of variables of 


had 


investigators to 


results in 
two types; but it the distinct 
permitting the 
get an extremely close look” at the 
plex evaluative process in 


highly 


com- 
a well-defined, if 
situation. Patient 
variables were controlled by limiting the sub- 
jects to male 


spec ific research 
paranoid schizophrenics hos- 
pitalized in a single institution. Psychologist 
variables were controlled through the use of 
a highly homogeneous group all of whom had 
considerable and informal contact 
and most of whom had re- 
ceived their education at the same university. 
Only the types of patient data and the orders 


formal 
with each other 


of presentation of these data were experi- 


mentally varied 


METHOD 
Measurement 


select 
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120 items constructed by Stephenson to reflect prototypic descriptions was evaluated by correla 

Rorschach features describing various aspects of tional methods, and composite Q sort descriptions 

personality (Beck, 1954 Items were selected to of the three relevant diagnostic categories were 

be most consonant with the clinical picture of para established from the ratings. Reliability of the in 

noid schizophrenia.* In describing a patient or ; strument was partially established by requiring eight 

diagnostic concept, each psychologist rater was re- of the raters to repeat their descriptions of the 
quired to sort the final 54 items into a quasinormal paranoid schizophreni 

distribution v following trequency categorie b. All raters (except E) were exposed to cas 

a 2 1al methods were employed study information on the control patient. Informa 

these nt istically appropriate tion was presented in four increments, and raters 

form yhenson . 1ade Q sort descriptions of the patient after each 

increment. The increments der of presentation 


were 


date, dat 
pation, marital 
of admission, n yer ¢ revious h¢ talizations 
worked for i : fering primarily t II. Interview i ecor a thirty-minute 
or advisor} rvi ray i ner I semistructured interview \ patient. All in 
interns, and y in private pt! th terviews wer ducted ntrol for skill 
and style 
III. Psychol 
psychological report based « 4 minimum batter) 
consisting of the Rorschach and the Wechsler 
Bellevue (Form I) Vocabulary, Block Design, and 
Similarities subtests. In most cases this minimum 
battery was supplemented by various other tests 
selected by the examining psychologist. Testing 
and report writing were done by regular members 
of the hospital staff in their ordinary course of 
duty. 
additional IV. Social « history: a 
research h the psychiatric social worker on 


r 
formation obtained from an informant 


i 
1 
close relative of the patient 


Patients Increments were presented in wrder_ listed 
above, and this o f presentat wi nsidered 


Twentv-five er S 1 from the inpatient : al f 
I l ; ; ‘ ; standard, since pr its s process 01 
population of < cal ite sp All patients had clinical examina in he i \ n Data on 
ven assigned the diagnosi f paranoid | 
en ignec para actual diagnostk 
phrenia, and tt rouy 1s en 'y Oo ue bh the t 


rater 


Vv sort descrip 


. "3 


é years 
of time in the hos 
ith 


' control S_ wert 

1s median 55 

been in mental or ere 

the procedure 
one . Q sort descriptions wer orrel: with the 

One of the patients served special control 


' ‘ composite prototypi epts obtained 

patient. The patient was 41 yt pa: had been in Step a to determine the 1 ve influence of these 
alized ¢ mont! s, with 1 yrevious hospitali concepts at varying stages in the diagnostic process 

s, and had 1 c. Since Step 6 does not enable one to distinguish 
whether changes in conception are a function of the 


) - 
rocet res . 
Procedure type of information or o rial order in which 


1. Each rater was fir sked he Q sort the information is presente ‘ r (except £) 
instrument to describe h ynception of the proto- was next assigned a separate subject from the sampl 
typic male paranoid (Pd ati c (Ct), and hebe- of patients. The procedure of Step 6 was repeated 
phrenic (Hb) schizophrenic. Homogeneity of these except that information increments were presented 

in orders which differed systematically from rater 

{ table giving the complete Q sort has been to rater. 
osited with the American Documentation Insti- Intercorrelations | een successive descriptions 
Order Document No. 6286, remitting $1.25 for provided data fo variance procedures 
mm. microfilm or $1 or 6 by 8 in. photo- which permitted the evaluation of serial effects and 


information sources contributors to the final Q 
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TABLE 1 


Q sort Irems Most AND LEAsT CHARACTERISTICS OF THE PROTOT 


Diagnostic 
Protopyte 


Paranoid 
Schizophrenic 


or objects in his world 


Delusional thoughts, systematized 


Most Characteristic Items 


Projects (ascribes his own unpalatable 
or painful wishes or fears to persons 


yPIc DIAGNOSTIC CONCEPTIONS 


haracteristic Items 


woint of distractibility 
rocesses are accidental, 
tangential 


Hallucinatory, with much ego dis 


7 Characterized by intellectualization organizat 


Catatonic 


Schizophrenic reacts to stimuli from within 


Characterized by stereotypy in action undirectec 


Affect is blocked 


Hebephrenic 


Schizophrenic organization 


Thought processes are accidental, yr zation (i 


tangential 


Much intrusion of accidental material 


sort descriptions. E also reviewed all available data 
on each patient and provided Q sort descriptions of 
each, based upon his full knowledge of the case 
material. Correlation of these descriptions with those 
provided by the other raters provided further relia- 
bility data. 


RESULTS 


The homogeneity values (average inter- 
judge r’s for the composite diagnostic proto- 
types were .47 for Pd, 40 for Ct., and .54 
for Hb (all values significant at the. 01 level). 

The intercorrelations of the composite pro- 
totypes derived from these descriptions were 
as follows: Pd vs. Ct, —.27 (not statistically 
significant); Pd vs. Hb, —.54 (significant at 
P < .01); Ct vs. Hb, 0.00. Some of the items 
considered by the raters to be most and least 
descriptive of each composite prototype are 
presented in Table 1. 

Sort vs. re-sort reliabilities for the eight 
raters who repeated their descriptions of the 
Pd prototype ranged from .74 to .92, with a 
mean of .86. 

Median intercorrelations between succes- 
sive Q sort descriptions of the control patient 
are presented in Table 2. Nonparametric 
analysis of variance, using methods suggested 
by Wilcoxen (1949) showed that these cor- 
relations could be separated into three statis- 
tically homogeneous subgroups, as indicated 


Blocks out external perceptions and 


i.e. as a defense) 


Hallucinatory, with much ego dis- “haracterized t 


Breadth of 


increased (ie 


nterest spontaneity is 
what might be called 
1 spontaneity 
Delusional thoughts, systematized 
Characterized by intellectualization 
yy intellectualization. 
but with little ego 
i.e. low level re 
disorganization) 


‘ r } 
LOT AL 


by the code letters assigned to each coefficient 
in Table 2. 
Correlations of 


the diagnostic prototypes 
with Q sort descriptions of the control patient 
provided after the presentation of each incre- 
ment of case study information are presented 


in Table 3. 

Table 4 presents the median correlation 
coefficients between successive Q sorts of the 
24 paranoid schizophrenic patients, according 
to the type of case study information used 
and the serial position in which the informa- 
tion was presented. Nonparametric analysis 


rABLE 2 
MEDIAN CORRELATION BETWEEN SUCCESSIVE 
Q sort DEsCRIPTIONS OF THE 
NTROL PATIENT 
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TABLE 3 


AVERAGE INTERCORRELATIONS BETWEEN 
Composite DIAGNOSTIC PROTOTYPES 
AND Q sorT DESCRIPTIONS OF 
CONTROL PATIENT 


Composite Composite Composite 


Serial Paranoid nic Hebephrenic 
Positior Prototype rototype Prototype 
&O** 

65** 
70** 


Q1\** 


t at 0S ke 


t at .O1 le 


MEDIAN CORRELATI TWEEN Q sort DeEscrIP 
TIONS AS A FUNCTION « I “ASE STUDY 
INFORMATION A . Waicn 

INFORMATIOD 


ND SERIAI 


Informatior xIV IIx IV 


Statistical data ) i 82 
Interview 72 91 
Psychological report 7 86 
Case history 2 y $2 


* All values signif 


of variance of the raw data upon which Table 
4 was based showed significant differences to 
exist between serial positions (p less than 
.01) and nearly significant differences to exist 
between types of case study information. The 
interaction was not statistically significant. 
Correlations between the raters’ final de- 
scriptions of their patients and E’s descrip- 
tions of these same patients ranged from a 
low of .28 to a high of .79. All but the lowest 
correlation were significant at the .0! level. 
The lowest correlation was found between E 
and the single judge who was not trained at 
the same university as the rest of the raters. 


DISCUSSION 


The present study showed that the group 
of psychologists examined possessed signifi- 
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cantly homogeneous prototypes of the three 
diagnostic categories, Paranoid, Catatonic, 
and Hebephrenic Schizophrenia. Homoge- 
neity values were highest for Hd prototype, 
indicating least controversy with respect to 
the characteristics of this group of patients. 
Since hebephrenics are often considered to 
be the most deteriorated patients, this finding 
lends support to Shontz’s observation (1954, 
pp. 83-87) that the more obviously abnormal 
a patient is, the easier psychologists find it 
to agree upon a descriptive diagnosis. It is 
also possible that the relatively lower homo- 
geneity value found for the Ct prototype was 
due to the concentration of some raters upon 
phenomena associated with catatonic stupor, 
while other raters may have been more con- 
cerned with the excited states that often char- 
acterize this type of patient. It may be that 
differences in homogeneity of diagnostic pro- 
totypes are related to the “coherence” of the 
diagnostic category itself. Thus, for example, 
one might also expect less homogeneity to 
exist for the category “manic depressive psy- 
chosis” than for the category “depression” 
alone. 

The rather moderate homogeneity values 
for all the diagnostic prototypes leaves con- 
siderable room for disagreement between 
raters on specific behavioral or dynamic 
items. It suggests the possibility that for each 
prototype there are probably a few items 
which are consistently placed in specific Q sort 
categories, but that many other items exist 
which may be placed almost anywhere with- 
out destroying the basic integrity of the diag- 
nostic picture. Future studies might well be 
directed toward the isolation and specification 
of such crucial items 
nostic categories. 

It is obvious from the intercorrelations be- 
tween composite diagnostic prototypes that 
the catatonic prototype is independent of the 
other diagnoses. The negative correlation be- 
tween Pd and Hb, however, suggests that 
these are thought of by this group of psy- 
chologists as rather opposite diagnoses. Ex- 
amination of the items in Table 1 reveals 
the differences to lie in the emphasis upon 
intellectual rigidity in the paranoid and 
upon intellectual disorganization in the hebe- 
phrenic. 


for the various diag- 
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It is interesting to note in Table 3 how 
these diagnostic prototypes correlated with 
Q sort descriptions of the control patient. It 
is quite apparent that all raters identified the 
patient as a paranoid schizophrenic even on 
the basis of the statistical data alone (in 
Serial Position I). Doubtless this was de- 
duced from the raters’ knowledge of the sheer 
frequency of occurrence of this diagnosis in 
state hospitals, although it is also possible 
that the statistical data itself suggested 
specific things that led to this hypothesis. Of 
equal interest is the observation that the 
paranoid prototype tended to exert relatively 
less influence on the conceptualizations after 
the interview was heard, and then regained 
its high correlation with the Q sort descrip- 
tions as more case study material was added. 
It is striking that the final descriptions cor- 
related almost exactly as high with the diag- 
nostic prototype as did the initial descrip- 
tions, based on relatively little information. 
There is the strong suggestion in these data 
that the diagnostic prototype did, in fact, 
serve as an hypothesis which was established 
early in the procedure and which tended 
generally to become more firmly entrenched 
as confirming case study material became 
available. The slight, though steady, trend 
away from the Ct prototype, which is also 
evident in these data, is also of interest and 
suggests that a definite process of differential 
judgment was operative in the psychologists’ 
descriptions. It seems to imply, in short, that 
the reactivation of the paranoid prototype in 
Serial Position IV was not the result of sheer 
stereotypy of the psychologists’ thinking but 
that this reactivation did arise from a process 
of considered discrimination. 

Table 2 shows a little more clearly how 
this process took place. Each Q sort descrip- 
tion was found to correlate significantly with 
all other descriptions. However, the correla- 
tions between Description I and the following 
descriptions are far lower than the correla- 
tions between Description II and the descrip- 
tions following it, and so on. Thus it may be 
said that, while there was a basic continuity 
of concept formation throughout the diag- 
nostic process, definite changes of conceptions 
were also taking place. These changes were 
greatest following Serial Position I, they were 
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Position II, 
and they were least following Serial Position 
III. It is therefore obvious that the psycholo- 
gists were being influenced by the informa- 
tion presented them 


relatively less following Serial 


It is also obvious, how- 
ever, that they were not sufficiently influenced 
to alter significantly their basic conception of 
the control 
phrenic individual 


patient as a paranoid schizo- 

Three questions arise about these conclu- 
sions, and all three are answered in Table 4. 
The first question is whether these results 
might not be a 
patient selected 


function of the individual 
Since the data in Table 4 
are based upon Q sort descriptions obtained 
on 24 patients, serial effects 
are the same (that is, for each type of case 
study data, the I vs 
less than the II vs 
turn is always less 


and since the 
IV correlation is always 
IV correlation, which in 
than the III vs. IV cor- 
relation, yet all remain significant at 
the .01 is clear that the individual 
patient was not the determining variable. A 


values 
level), it 
conception of the patient 
formed early in the 


was consistently 
diagnostic process and 
this conception tended to remain holistically 
the same. More detailed information altered 
the conception only in its more specific as- 
pects. The second question is whether the 
trends observed are a function of 
in which » study information was pre- 
sented to the Since the results of 
Table 4 are based upon all possible orders of 
the trends 
remain the same, the answer to this question 
is obviously that it is not a function of the 
order of information. The 
third question is whether the phenomenon, 
which has been called the serial position ef- 
fect, is dependent in any way upon the type 
of case study information used. Although the 
interaction in Table 4 was not found to be 


the order 
Case 


raters. 


presentation of the data, and since 


presentation of 


statistically significant, there was a very defi- 
nite tendency for 
to be lowest when statistical data were pre- 


general correlation values 
interview 
the initial con- 
underwent more 
former situation, but 
the serial position effect was constant never- 
thele Apparently, the stable initial 
conceptions were induced by immediate ex- 


first and highest when the 
was presented first. That is, 
ceptions of the patient 


change over-all in the 


sented 


most 
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posure to a recording of the patient himself, 
a fact which suggests that written material, 


no matter how detailed, is not a complete 

substitute for actual contact with the patient, 

where psychological diagnosis is concerned. 
One final remains unanswered, 


e., to what extent the final patient descrip- 


question 


tions provided by the raters are unique func- 
tions of the raters themselves. The generally 
significant correlations between £’s OQ sort 
descriptions of the 24 Ss and the descriptions 
provided by the raters is convincing evidence 
that interjudge reliability of these conceptions 
is generally satisfactory. It is impossible to 
tell from the present study whether the single 
low interrater reliability which was found is 
actually a function of differences in education 
as such, or whether it represents another, per- 
haps, deeper type of personal difference be- 
tween E and the other psychologist in ques- 
tion. A number of factors could be 


sible. among which could be (a) 


respon- 
the effects 
of possible emotional involvement of the psy- 
chologist with the patient, and (4) the effects 
of the rater’s general mode of approach to 
the data available. (For example, it is pos- 
that the presentation of 
inconsistent with concep- 
tion, may induce one psychologist to alter 
his judgments completely, while another 
psychologist might prefer to reject the contra- 


sible information, 


an initial diagnostic 


dictory data and retain earlier judgments.) 
As previously mentioned, the 
the present study with respect to many im 


restrictions of 


portant patient and psychologist parameters 
are recognized Despite these limitations, it 
is fair to say that the findings suggest several 
and should, be 
tested further on more widely varying groups 


basi principles which can 


of Ss and professional raters. 


SUMMARY 


A VU sort investig 


psy¢ hologists’ cone eptions of 


of clinical 
three specific 
(paranoid, catatonic, 
schizophrenia) and of the 
concept formation which is in- 
volved in arriving at descriptive diagnosis of 
individual patients. Twenty-five psychologists 
served as raters and 25 male paranoid schizo- 
phrenics served as Ss. Case study data were 


ition was made 


diagnostic categories 
and hebephreni 


process of 


presented to the psychologists in such a way 
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as to make possible the evaluation of the 
effects of four types of clinical information 
and the effects of serial position, or order, in 
which this information was presented 

It was found that the psychologists em- 
ployed possessed homogeneous 
and they 
to view paranoid and hebephreni 
schizophrenia as somewhat opposite disease 
entities; 


significantly 
prototypic diagnostic 
tended 


conceptions 


catatonic schizophrenia appeared as 
a statistically independent conception. 


A consistent and significant serial position 


effect was found in the diagnostic process of 
actual patients. It was apparent that psy- 
chologists formed a fairly complete clinical 
picture of the patient quite early in the diag- 
nostic process and that this basic conception 
changed in its details but not in its 
configuration as more information was pro- 
vided to the raters. The most stable initial 
clinical conceptions were formed when re- 
corded interviews with the patient were pre- 
sented first. 

Evidence 


basic 


found that individual 
differences in psychologists may, in certain 


was also 
instances, have profound effects upon the re- 
liability of the diagnostic process. It is not 
yet certain what type of individual differ- 
ences are most important in this regard, al- 
though it is possible that the psychologist’s 
education, his emotional involvement with 
the patient, or differences in the degree to 
which he is willing to be influenced by contra- 
dictory information, play a part in the proc- 
ess. Further research on these phenomena is 
strongly recommended. 
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WECHSLER-BELLEVUE PERFORMANCES OF REMITTED AND 


UNREMITTED ALCOHOLICS, AND 


THEIR 


NORMAL CONTROLS 


F. PLUMEAU, S. MACHOVER, ano F 


Alcoholic 


The study presented here is part of a 
larger research project investigating person- 
ality variables involved in remission from 
alcoholism. Because of obvious differences be- 
tween remitted and unremitted alcoholics 
simply on a functioning level, as well as in 
their responses to similar opportunities for 
recovery and their ability to adapt to a new 
role, it was hypothesized that some part of 
a remitted group’s recuperative characteris- 
tics might be reflected in their intellectual 
performances on a standard intelligence test. 

Prior studies (Halpern, 1946; Kaldegg, 
1956; Peters, 1956) have indicated that alco- 
holic populations which were available for 


study generally earned IQs higher than the 
general adult population. In addition, these 
studies report few total test or subtest devia- 


tions from normal population intellectual 
parameters. However, there is little informa- 
tion available on subgroups in alcoholism. 
This paper bears on the aforementioned 
studies and presents data from an additional 
population of “alcohol-freed” subjects (Ss). 


PROCEDURE 

The Wechsler-Bellevue 
Adults (Form I) 
22 male chronic alcoholics in remission 
members with a minimum of 2 years of sobriety) ; 
a group of 23 male unremitted alcoholics (never 
more than six months of sobriety); and a group of 
23 male normal controls (all no more than social 
drinkers). Administration of the tests was by the 
same examiner to all Ss. The three groups were 
equated for age, ethnic background and education. 
For the remitted group the age range was 27 to 
55 years; for the unremitted, 28-56; and for the 
controls, 28 to 54. The average age for each group 
was 42 years. Thirteen of each of the experimental 
groups were of Irish extraction and 15 of the normal 
controls were of similar background. The remainder 


Intelligence Scale for 
was administered to a group of 


(active AA 


PUZZ 


Clinic, Downstate Medical Center, State University of New York 


were distributed over a 
grounds, including Ang 


diversity of ethnic back 
o-Saxon, German, and East- 
ern European. The av highest school grade 
reached 12 for the remitted alcoholics, 11 for 
the unremitted group and 11 for the normal controls 
The remitted group’s education ranged from 8 to 
20 school years; the unremitted 8 to 18; and the 
controls 8 to 18. The two experimental groups were, 
in addition, equated for duration and intensity of 
alcoholism, and duration of exposure to Alcoholics 
Anonymous duration of alcoholism in 


erage 


was 


The average 
the remitted group was 19.27 years and 19 
in the unremitted group. The duration of alcoholism 
ranged from 6 to 29 years in the remitted group 
and from 6 to 38 years in the unremitted group 
The average number of years contact with AA was 
5.39 for the remitted and 5.26 for the 
unremitted Ss. Neither of the experimental groups 
at the time of testing, contained members who wer« 
currently hospitalized or in clinic attendance 
The weighted subtest means, and Verbal, Pe 

formance and Total IQ means were subjected t 
analyses of In addition, each S in each 
index score on the 
scatter index is computed 
by calculating the mean weighted score of the 11 
subtests. The total deviation, disregarding sign from 
this mean is the index. The Rank-Sums test (Send 
ers, 1958) k the significance of the 
this 


49 years 


group 


Varian 
scatter 


basis of 11 subtests. The 


group was assigned 


was used to che 


differences found etween the groups on 


variable 


RESULTS AND DISCUSSION 


The mean subtest scores and mean Verbal, 
Performance, and Total Scale IQs for each 
of the groups are given in Table 1. 
The range of Total Scale IQs for the re- 
mitted group is 99-139, 


three 


for the unremitted 
group, 105-134, and for the normal controls, 
99-139. The mean Total Scale IQ for each 
group is above the average for the general 
adult population. This finding for alcoholics 
is consistent with the findings of previous 
studies. 
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The analysis of variance of each set of 
mean values revealed only one significant 
F ratio and that on the Arithmetic subtest, 
at the .01 level of confidence. The subsequent 
t tests between the three groups on this vari- 
able revealed significant differences between 
the remitted and unremitted alcoholics and 
between the unremitted alcoholics and the 
normal controls, both at the .01 level. In both 
cases the unremitted group had the 
mean. 


lower 


Thus, our two alcoholic populations reveal 
but one significant difference on the Wechsler- 
Bellevue variables investigated. The higher 
performance of the remitted as compared 
with the unremitted alcoholics in Arithmetic 
may reflect a more effective concentration 
consistent with the better stabilized sobriety 
of the remitted group and with their more 
disciplined adaptation to the 12-step program 
of Alcoholics Anonymous. It should be noted, 
however, that the running of 14 analyses of 
variance in such a homogeneous set of sub- 
samples increases the chance finding of sig- 
nificant differences and therefore 
confidence in this subtest difference. 


decreases 


:ABLE 1 
WeCHSLER-BELLEVUE SUBTE 
MEANS FOR THE THREI 


Comprehensior 
Digit Span 
Arithmetic 
Similarities 
Vocabulary 
Picture 
Arrangeme 
Block Design 11.96 
\ 11,32 12.26 
Digit Symbol 


Verbal 10 


945 


117.82 


10.48 
121.09 
Performance 

1Q 77 116.14 
Total IQ 


120.00 


118.45 121.83 


TABLE 2 


RANK-Sums Test ReEsuLts COMPARING THE 
THREE GROUPS ON THE SCATTER INDEX Z’s 


Remitted 


Remitted 
Ur nitted 


irer 


The results of the scatter index analysis 
are shown in Table 2. The data do not show 
any differences between the remitted and un- 
remitted groups, but each experimental group 
differs from the controls. The 
holic groups significantly higher 
scatter index scores than the normal group 
(P = .01). The fact that the two alcoholic 
groups are identical in mean scatter and that 
each independently differs significantly from 
the normal controls is evidence for the relia- 
bility of this finding. 

The diagnostic implications of this scatter 
measure as reflective of severe psychopathol- 
ogy was noted in a recent study by Trehub 
& Scherer (1958). Using the same scatter 
index as employed in this study, these authors 
successfully differentiated schizophrenics from 
neurotics and character 
cutting score of 19 for schizophrenia, they 
report 70% successful diagnosis. Our com- 
bined alcoholic groups contain 33 members 
out of 45 with scatter indices of 19 or above, 
a substantial 73%. Eight or 33% of our 
normal controls have scatter indices that 
high. This, of course, does not imply that our 
alcoholic groups are therefore largely schizo- 
phrenic. Since our alcoholic groups were 
screened for presence of psychosis or brain 
pathology by means of extensive conferences 
and examination by psychological and psychi- 
atric staffs it seems likely that the results 
of the scatter index are not related to severe 
psychopathology or clinically detectable brain 
damage. The possibility, however, that pro- 
longed alcoholic excess, in terms of effecting 
subtle brain damage, might have contributed 
to this finding is a moot point. A partial 
check on this was attempted by running a 
Pearson r between the number of years each 
alcoholic reported he had been drinking in 


normal alco- 


produced 


disorders. Using a 
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excess and his scatter index score. The cor- 
relation obtained .05; a nonsignificant 
finding. In addition, no differences between 
the controls and alcoholics were found on 
those subtests usually associated with organ- 
icity, i.e., Block Design, Object Assembly, 
Digit Span, etc. An investigation of the de- 
terminants of the alcoholics’ Wechsler-Belle- 
vue scatter, and a similar investigation of the 
scatter of a more pathological group (schizo- 
phrenics for example) would provide a better 
basis for understanding the nature of con- 
tributing factors to these uneven intellectual 
profiles. 

Thus, the independence of subtest scatter 
from duration and stability of remission, and 
perhaps also from years of prolonged drink- 
ing, suggests that unevenness of intellectual 
pattern might be due to deeply rooted per- 
sonality characteristics of the chronic alco- 
holic. It may represent a long-term process 
of erratic intellectual development and func- 
tioning symptomatic of a more generalized 
deviation in personality organization and in 
the patterns of adaptation, which antedate 
the addiction to alcohol. 


was 


SUMMARY 


Male remitted and unremitted alcoholics 
and their normal controls, equated for age, 
education and ethnic background, were ad- 
ministered the Wechsler-Bellevue Intelligence 
Scale for Adults (Form I). 
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The total IQs and weighted subtest means 
of both alcoholic groups generally supported 
previous studies 

Significant differences in only one subtest 
were found. On the Arithmetic subtest, the 
unremitted alcoholics scored lower than both 
the remitted alcoholics and normal 
(P = 01). 

A scatter 
nificant differences between the remitted and 
unremitted Both experimental 

however, had significantly higher 
than the normal 
These differences 


controls 


index analysis revealed no sig- 
alcoholics. 
groups, 
scatter index scores 
trols (P = .01) suggest a 
pattern of intellectual unevenness in the alco- 
holic tl 
lation. 

The significance of 
cussed and possible explanations were offered 


con- 


deviant from that of a normal popu- 


these findings was dis- 
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A RATIONALE 


HAIM G 

Child Guidance 
Child therapists of different orientations 
make use of toys and play materials in the 
diagnosis and treatment of emotionally dis- 
turbed children. The rationale for this prac- 
tice is the belief that play is the child’s sym- 
bolic Through the 
manipulation of toys the child can state more 
adequately than in words how he feels about 
himself and the significant people and events 
of his life. To a considerable extent, the 
child’s play is his talk and the toys his words. 
If this assumption is then the kind 
of toys and materials found in the playroom 
is an important variable. Yet 
there are very few guideposts in the literature 
to the 


language of self-expression. 


true, 
therapeutic 


proper equipping of therapeutic set- 
tings. In many 
like a junkyard with an 
ment of 


clinics, the playroom looks 


astonishing assort- 
some of 
New 


toys are amassed at random, with the thera- 


vintages, 
them marred and disfigured beyond use 


toys of various 


pist’s personal predilection being the decisive 
factor in their The following 
“confession” an illustration: “I 
and I 
have no difficulty in persuading myself that 


acquisition 
will serve as 
suffer temptations in toy stores 
a certain doll is just what I need for a certain 
four-year-old who has been getting along just 
fine without it 1954, p. 3) 

The literature on toy selection is 


(Fraiberg 
contra- 
dictory, and with few exceptions (Lebo, 1955 


1958) is based on intuition in- 


rather than 
vestigation. For example, Arthur (1952) and 


Slavson (1952) advocate a playroom with 
many enticing toys, whereas Fraiberg (1954) 
thinks that therapy proceeds more effectively 
when the child is given only a few toys and 
is not absorbed in fancy materials and fas- 
cinating activities. There is no agreement 
about the value of specific materials, nor even 
about the necessity of having a special room 
set aside and furnished for child therapy. 

rationale is needed 


for the selection of materials that contribute 


Clearly, a consistent 
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maximally to the process of child treatment. 
The present paper aims to formulate criteria 
for selecting effective toys and tools for play 
therapy with children under the age of 1 


THERAPEUTIC OBJECTS AND OBJECTIVES 


The aim of child therapy, as of all therapy 
is to effect basic changes in the intrapsychic 
equilibrium of the child. Through 
ship, catharsis, insight, reality 
sublimation, therapy 


relation- 
and 
balance 


testing, 
brings a new 
in the structure of the personality 
strengthened ego, modified superego, 


with a 
and im- 
proved self-image. The value of any toy, 
object, or activity in child therapy depends 
on its contribution to the realization of these 
objec tives. 
rials 
inner 


In evaluating activities and mate- 
one should consider their effect on the 
processes of therapy. There are five 
major criteria for selecting and rejecting ma- 
terials for child therapy. A treatment 
should: the establishment 
contact (5) evoke 
catharsis; (c) aid in developing in- 
(d) furnish opportunities for reality 
testing; (e) provide media for sublimation. 


toy 
of 
en- 


facilitate 
with the child: 


(a) 
and 
courage 
sight: 


Tools lor the The ra pe ulin Re lationship 


A therapeutic relationship can be 
lished and maintained only 
understands the child’s communications 


estab- 
if the therapist 
The 
assumption is that everything said or done 
the child in the 
and significance in his frame of reference 


by playroom has meaning 
Yet 
it is not easy even for experienced therapists 
to understand all of the child’s play messages. 
Questioning the child about the meaning of 
his play is than results in 
resistance and silence. Appropriate toys make 


worse futile; it 
it easier for the therapist to understand the 
meaning of the child’s play. Thus, for 
ample, usually play out family 
scenes by using dolls that represent mother, 
father, and siblings. In the absence of 


ex- 
children 


such 
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dolls, a child may symbolically play out 
family themes by using big and little wooden 
blocks. But the exact meaning of the message 
may escape the therapist. Banging two blocks 
together may represent spanking, or inter- 
course, or may merely be a test of the thera- 
pist’s tolerance for noise. Inserting a pencil 
into a pencil sharpener may represent inter- 
course, but it may also mean that the pencil 
needs sharpening. However, when a father 
doll is put on top of a mother doll, the thera- 
pist has less room for misinterpretation. For 
the child, pencil and doll may be equally 
useful as a means of expression, but to the 
therapist they are not. The presence of a doll 
family enables the child to assist the thera- 
pist in understanding him. Some materials 
are superior for use in therapy because they 
give therapists tools for understanding the 
child, without diminishing the fluidity of his 
play or conversation. It seems reasonable to 
assume that a playroom with a variety of 
selected toys is more conducive to therapeutic 
communication than one filled with odds and 
ends of junk. 

Many therapists find it easier to structure 
therapy and to make contact with a child 
when the playroom contains materials whose 
very presence reflects permissiveness. Some 
toys and tools are associated in children’s 
experience with parental and sibling restric- 
tions and punishments. Many children have 
been scolded or spanked for messing with 
mother’s typewriter, fooling with brother’s 
flashlight, or playing with father’s tool kit. 
Nothing conveys permissiveness to these 
children as much as the presence of such 
materials in the playroom for their own use. 
Noise-making toys such as drums, pegboards, 
xylophones, air rifles, and cap guns serve the 
same purpose. They communicate loud and 
clear the adult’s basic spirit of tolerance. 

If it is at all possible, every child should 
find in the playroom some toy, tool, material, 
or activity refused to him in the past. Per- 
haps the case histories of clinic children 
should contain more detailed information on 
the child’s play deprivations and aspirations. 


Toys for Catharsis 


The common assumption that children pro- 
ject their emotional needs on any play mate- 
rials is only half true. It ignores the fact that 
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playroom materials have behavior-propelling 
qualities of their own. Some toys elicit the 
expression of children’s needs and problems, 
whereas others limit them. By a wise choice 
of toys, the therapist augments his power to 
catalyze and control the play sessions. Mate- 
rials determine directly the choice of activity 
and indirectly a connected chain of potential 
events. An activity once started leads to a 
more or less predictable sequence of behavior. 
Thus, beyond finger painting lurk events that 
are likely to occur because of the nature of 
the materials and the activity. Finger paint- 
ing is likely to stimulate children: in the 
course of painting they will get some paint 
on themselves. They will want to clean up 
then and there. In the process, they will 
splash water on themselves, the floor, and the 
therapist. Feelings will be heightened; there 
will be complaints, apologies, cautions. 

Such a chain of events largely determines 
the particular character of the therapeutic 
relationship. It determines whether the thera- 
pist intervenes out of choice or necessity, and 
whether he must provide liberty or limits. 
The anticipated sequence of actions and re- 
actions can be utilized to increase the speci- 
ficity of treatment plans for children with 
different needs and symptoms. Since the 
nature of social interaction is drastically af- 
fected by variation in activities and materials, 
these variables can be manipulated to regu- 
late the degree of mildness or wildness of the 


playroom. Specific decisions will depend on 
each child’s nuclear needs and on the thera- 


peutic intent, which is to help children 
achieve a healthy balance between acting out 
and self-restraint 

Another misconception which is frequent 
among child therapists is the belief that all 
acting out has therapeutic value. It is true 
that catharsis in children almost always in- 
volves motility and acting out. Yet it cannot 
be overemphasized that acting out per se has 
no curative effects beyond pleasure and re- 
lease. Acting out in children does not usually 
lead to self-evaluation, recognition of motiva- 
tion, guilt, and attempts to alter behavior. 
This is true for all persons with inadequate 
superegos, but it is especially evident in 
young children, in whom a weak superego 
and strong narcissism make acting out just 
fun. This is one reason why acting out by 
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young children has to be limited through 
therapeutic intervention (Ginott, 1959). Act- 
ing out is of value only when it represents 
working out of the child’s core difficulties. 
Knowing each child’s central problems and 
providing relevant toys and tools is an im- 
portant, though often a neglected, part of a 
therapist’s responsibility. 

In planning for therapeutic catharsis the 
therapist should furnish materials that elicit 
acting out related to the child’s fundamental 
problems and should avoid materials that 
evoke diffuse hyperactivity. Thus hyperki- 
netic, overactive, and brain damaged children 
should not find finger paints or running water 
in the playroom. Such materials overstimulate 
them and invite smearing of each other and 
the walls. And although such behavior may 
be highly pleasurable for children, it is psy- 
chonoxious in effect and leads to weakened 
inner controls and disorganization of person- 
ality. These children need materials and ac- 
tivities that will focus rather than diffuse 
their flow of energy. Pounding pegboards, 
building block houses, shooting rifles, driving 
nails, sawing wood, or constructing boxes may 
give form and direction to the disorganized 
urges of these children. These activities ex- 
pose the children to sustaining interests that 
call for concentration and coordination. In an 
atmosphere of wise encouragement the chil- 
dren’s frustration will be enhanced and they 
will become able to focus energies on projects 
and goals, both in and out of the playroom. 

Fearful, fragile children should find in the 
playroom materials that can be handled with- 
out the aid of tools, such as water, paint, 
sand, play-dough, dolls, chalk, crayons, etc. 
They need materials that will enable them 
to conceal what they do not want to reveal, 
and to do and undo acts without detection 
and embarrassment. Thus, they can use clay 
for sculpturing or scalping, sand for building 
or burying, and paint for decorating or dirty- 
ing. The reversibility of these media enables 
children to change the identity of their sym- 
bolic revelations at will and makes it safe 
for them to explore their inner and outer 
worlds. 


Materials for Insight 


Toys do not contribute directly to the 
achievement of insight. This is only gained 
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through growth in inner security. But toys 
do facilitate interpretations that help chil- 
dren become more aware of themselves and 
their relationships with significant people. It 
is through this awareness that insight is 
attained. 

There will be occasions on which it is de- 
sirable to arrange the materials in the play- 
room so as to provoke a child’s habitual mode 
of reaction. In general, one would not aim- 
lessly repeat within the playroom the frustra- 
tions and deprivations that the child is en- 
countering outside. But occasionally frustrat- 
ing situations may be set up in order to 
enable children to gain insight into the dy- 
namics of their behavior. When only two 
attractive guns are provided for three aggres- 
sive children, the probability is that conflict 
will occur. The children’s heightened rea 
tions in the conflict situation offer the thera- 
pist a chance to confront each child with his 
habitual, unfruitful, self-defeating modes of 
reaction and to suggest more effective ways 
of handling conflict. 

Toys for Reality Testing 

From the moment he enters treatment the 
child tests the realities of the setting, the 
reaction of the therapist, the response of his 
group-mates, the nature of the materials. The 
frustrations and satisfactions encountered in 
handling playroom materials and the sense 
of power acquired in mastering them have 
direct bearing on the child’s ego strength and 
self-image. The ego is strengthened and the 
self-image is enhanced by realistic success 
and both are damaged by repetitive failure. 
While young children need encounters with 
reality as part of their treatment, it must be 
so arranged as to suit the child’s changing 
powers. Accordingly, it is especially impor- 
tant that children who come to treatment 
with vast experience in defeat do not relive 
failure in the playroom. Too many playrooms 
contain complicated mechanical toys that are 
hard to wind, guns that are difficult to cock 
and puzzles that are impossible to put to- 
gether. Such play materials produce frustra- 
tion and dependence, and hinder the develop- 
ment of feelings of mastery and security. A 
playroom should contain materials of graded 
difficulty which allow each child, regardless 
of handicap, to achieve some measure of suc- 
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cess. Frequently a child with a long history 
of failure will discover that he had more 
ability in handling materials than he has ever 
known. The consequent improvement in self- 
image may mark the beginning of “cure.” 

Materials and activities can contribute to 
the development of a realistic social outlook. 
Axline (1955) asks the pertinent question: 
“If play-therapy is an experience in self- 
exploration, . how does the child learn 
to expand beyond his self-centeredness to a 
recognition and appreciation of others?’ (p. 
622). In order for play therapy to be an 
experience in social learning, children should 
be provided with situations and materials that 
demand exploration of others as well as them- 
selves. Most children, at certain times in their 
therapy, should be exposed to peers, resistive 
materials, and planned scarcity of tools so 
that they can test themselves in relation to 
social actualities. A setting that selectively 
and intentionally provides one electric jigsaw 
for three children who work with wood is 
likely to create frustration and conflicts and 
subsequent modes of conflict-resolution. The 
therapeutic gains in such a setting will be 
greater than those where materials are pro- 
vided indiscriminately. 


Media for Sublimation 


One of the important objectives of psycho- 
therapy is to help children to develop sub- 
limations that are compatible with society’s 
demands and mores. Our culture does not 
give children much choice about relinquishing 
infantile gratifications. Children are forced 
to give up interest in primary processes as 
early as possible. Children are strictly for- 
bidden to handle body products and even the 
desire to explore them is prohibited. This 
task is usually accomplished by punishment, 
which leads to repression. It is of the utmost 
importance in therapy to offer children op- 
portunities to enjoy forbidden pleasures in 
acceptable substitute ways. Since “a small 
child’s imagination makes urine of every fluid 
and feces of every messy substance” (Balint, 
1954, p. 24), sand, water, paint, and clay 
provide excellent means of sublimating ure- 
thral and anal drives. No playroom for small 
children is complete or adequate without such 
materials. Enuretic children should be given 
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paint and running water, encopretic children, 
mud and brown clay. Firesetters should have 
capguns, sparklers, and flashlights. All chil- 
dren should find in the playroom miniature 
utensils for cooking and serving meals to 
sublimate dolls that can be 
dressed and to sublimate sexual 
needs, and punching bags, targets and guns 
to sublimate drives. Each child 
should have the opportunity to express his 
needs symbolically in a great variety of ways 
according to his changing capacities. A child 
should be led to express anger by punching 


oral needs, 


undressed 


aggressive 


dolls and destroying clay figures, as well as 
by composing critical and writing 
murder mysteries. The lack of adequate out- 
lets in the playroom may impede the emer- 
gence of more mature means of sublimation. 
The therapy setting must provide materials 
that the self- 
expression. 


poems 


allow growth in repertory of 


SUMMARY 


This article presents a consistent rationale 
for selecting toys that contribute maximally 
to the process of play therapy. A desirable 
treatment toy: (a) facilitates the establish- 
ment of contact with the child, (6) encour- 
ages catharsis, (c) aids in developing insight, 
(d) furnishes opportunities for reality testing, 
and (e) provides media for sublimation. 
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There has been some speculation concern- 
ing the degree or 
amount of verbal production and therapeutic 
change during group or individual therapy. 
Psychotherapy has called “the 
talking cure” and the assumption that there 
is a distinct positive relation between the 
amount of the patient’s verbalization and the 
extent of improvement has appeared so ob- 
vious a truism as to hardly require explicit 
statement. However, there is little in the lit- 
erature bearing on this matter. Gibby, Stot- 
sky, Hiler, and Miller (1954) have shown 
that the more verbally productive patients 
remain longer in psychotherapy, thereby pre- 
sumably having greater opportunity for im- 
provement. On the other hand, Rogers 
(1942) suggested that therapy may actually 
take place during periods of silence. Powder- 
maker and Frank cautioned that in 
group therapy “in itself speech may have no 
more value than silence 


relationship between 


often been 


(1953) 


The present study was an investigation of 
the relationship between degree of verbal par- 
ticipation in attitudes in a 
therapy group of adult offenders on proba- 
tion. It was hypothesized that individuals 


and changes 


This 


study 


part of a larger interdisciplinary 
the interaction and the 
developed within a _ therapy 
group of to determine whether 
servational techniques would throw light on reasons 
for the change in attitude and perceptions of the 
subjects 


focused on process 


sociometric relations 


probationers ob- 


with a greater degree of verbal participation 
would evidence greater positive changes in 
their attitude toward authority figures and 
social conformity. 
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Standard technique was followed (Murray, 1951), 
for administration before and after treatment. The 
TAT responses were scored for certain attitudes 
toward authority figures in accordance with the sys- 
tem devised by Aron (1949) and used by Stern 
(1952), to wit: (a) Aggression, (b) Independence, 
and (c) Dependence. 

The Human Relations Inventory (HRI), a 37- 
item projective questionnaire (Bernberg, 1954) 
which provides a quantitative estimate of social 
conformity based on the S’s need-value system, was 
also administered before and after treatment. 

Independence of treatment and testing was 
achieved by having an examiner who had no idea 
of the Ss’ degree of verbal participation, administer 
the tests. Uniform test instructions were given to 
all Ss and the responses were recorded verbatim. 
Objectivity in scoring was obtained by using the 
Aron system which resulted in interjudge agreement 
of better than 95%. The HRI is completely self- 
administered and self-scoring 

In addition, the scoring of all tests was completed 
before the Ss’ degree of verbal participation was 
computed, so that the scorers were not influenced 
by the latter. 


RESULTS 


Amount of Verbal Participation and 
Changes in Attitude toward 
Authority Figures 
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The amount of time each S spoke during 
the fifteen sessions and the scores of the TAT 
and HRI administered before and after the 
period of group therapy are summarized in 
Table 1. The posttreatment score was sub- 
tracted from the pretreatment score for each 
S to obtain a measure of change on the TAT 
and HRI. 

The Ss were ranked according to degree 
of verbal participation and according to their 
TAT and HRI change scores. Rank differ- 
ence correlations were then computed. Rhos 
of .08 on the TAT and .01 on the HRI were 
obtained, therefore the null hypothesis that 
there is no significant correlation between 
the changes in attitudes and degree of verbal 
participation cannot be rejected. 


DISCUSSION 


A common assumption in group therapy is 
that there is a close correlation between the 
amount of verbal production and the extent 
of personal gain derived from the therapeutic 
experience. It is common practice, for exam- 
ple, in attempting to analyze the “improve- 
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ment” of a member in group therapy, to 
relate the gross degree of oral output to prog- 
nosis. Almost invariably the “silent”? member 
of the therapy group is considered somewhat 
lacking in reference to improvement. “How 
could he profit if he said nothing, just 
listened?” many common observers 
might ask. 

Perhaps the important variable which is a 
function of improvement in treatment is not 
the torrent of words that emerges from the 
patient, but the experience of being accepted 
and understood in the therapy situation, as 
Rogers (1942, 1951, 1955) has repeatedly 
suggested. More currently, within the existen- 
tialist framework, May (1958, p. 28) has 
pointed out: 


sense 


It is well known to every therapist that patients 
can talk theor academically 
until doomsday problems, 
be affected; indeed, particularly 
tual and professional 
though it may 
biased and unprejudiced ir 
on, is often the defense 
against 


etically and from now 
and not really 
in cases of 
patients, this very 
under the 
juiry into 


about their 
intellec- 
talking, 
cloak of un- 
what is going 
seeing the truth and 
indeed 
The patient’s talking will 
reality until he can experi- 
issue in which he has an 


masquerad¢ 


against 
committing one’s self, a defense 
against one’s own vitality 
not help him get to th 

ence something of some 


immediate and absolute stake 


On this basis it would appear that the 
comparatively nonverbalizing patient has an 
opportunity in group therapy to experience a 
considerable degree of acceptance and under- 
standing by merely entering the pervasive 
permissive atmosphere of a functioning thera- 
peutic group without feeling any overwhelm- 
ing qualms of inadequacy because he is not 
verbally productive, as might happen in the 
face-to-face situation of individual treatment. 

The anxious therapist, concerned about the 
group member who does not appear to be 
actively participating in the verbal inter- 
action, may be reassured that even the rela- 
tively silent S may well be employing the 
therapy period to reintegrate the perceptual 
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field in the direction of self-realization or he 
may be staking out an area of commitment. 
This study at least suggests that the most 
articulate member of the group is not neces- 
sarily the person who gains the most, nor is 
the quiet one in the group the individual who 
does not achieve important attitudinal altera- 
tions. 


SUMMARY 
The relationship between degree of verbal 
participation during group therapy with of- 
fenders and their change in attitudes toward 
authority was investigated. It was found that 
the amount of verbal production did not cor- 
relate with change in attitudes. 
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Von Domarus (1954) and Arieti (1955a, 
1955b) have asserted that an important as- 
pect of schizophrenic thinking disorder is a 
certain kind of error in syllogistic reasoning. 
Arieti calls this error tendency “Von Doma- 
rus’ principle” (or “paleologic”) and describes 
it as follows: “Whereas the normal person 
accepts identity only upon the basis of iden- 
tical subjects, the paleologician accepts iden- 
tity based upon identical predicates” (p. 
194). For example, given the premises: 

a 


otags 


are swift, 
Certain Indians are swift 


Von Domarus and Arieti both state that on 
the basis of the common predicate of swift- 
ness, schizophrenics will conclude that “Cer- 
tain Indians are stags,” while normal people 
will not. Arieti adds (1955b, p. 57) that “Of 
course this principle of Von Domarus must 
be viewed as determined by an inability to 
abstract.” 

However, other investigators (Chapman & 
Chapman, 1959; Sells, 1936) have reported 
strong error preferences of this sort by nor- 
mals in syllogisms identical in figure and 
mood* with the above. Chapman & Chap- 


1This study was 
(M-1416) from the National Institute 
Health, U. S. Public Health Service. 

This article is based in part upon a thesis which 
was submitted by the senior author to the Graduate 
School of the University of Chicago in partial ful- 
fillment of the requirements for the degree Master 
of Arts. 

2The senior author is now at the University of 
Michigan, and the junior author is now at the Uni- 
versity of Kentucky. 

3 The terminology used to describe syllogisms is 
a uniform one, based on long tradition. For details 
see any introductory logic textbook, such as Cohen 
& Nagel (1934). The following summary, however, 
presents sufficient information for the purposes of 
this paper. 
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states 


relation 
- subject (S) 


inferred, 

subject and th 

are the four possible 
rms in the major and mir 
premises 


Fig 


The mood of a s fers to the combination 
of three propositions from among the four kinds of 
categorical propositior or example, a syllogism 
of the “AIT’ mood, the first figure, is as follow 


mortal 
are men 


Indians are mortal 


This is a \ | llogism 

Each of the three propositions of a syllogism may 
be an A, E, I, or O. Considering the major and 
minor premises only, there are 16 such possibilities 
of combination. F of these 16 yield no valid 
conclusion in one or 1 e of the four figures. The 
focus of this study is on the latter group. 


Alle 
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common predicate, i.e. middle For 


example, in the syllogism 


term. 


All A’s are B's, 
Some C’s are B’s 
75% of a college undergraduate sample con- 
cluded that “Some C’s are A’s.” 

Although both Von Domarus and Arieti 
cast their examples in the second syllogistic 
figure, their principle also seems to apply to 
syllogistic Figures 1, 3, and 4 in the cases 
in which the premises are logically equivalent 
to the second figure. For example, II-4 prem- 
ises are of the form 

Some A’s are 
Some B’s are C’s 


The premise “Some B’s are C’s’’ necessarily 
means that “Some C’s are B’s,” and making 
this change in the second premise above 
would create a syllogism of the second figure. 
Therefore, the same logical predictions may 
be made from II-4 as from II-2. In the same 
way, Von Domarus’ principle applies to AA, 
Fig. 2, AI, Fig. 2 or 4, IA, Fig. 1 and 2, 
and II, any figure. It appears that their pre- 
diction would be an I conclusion for AI and 
II, and an A conclusion for AA and IA. The 
latter A prediction is for the premises of 
the form 


B's 


By Von Domarus’ principle, “All C’s” and 
“Some A’s” are identical. Therefore, the rela- 
tionship of C to A is stated by the con- 
clusion “All C’s are A’s.”’ Previous research 
(Chapman & Chapman, 1959) found that 
for premise pairs containing statements about 
letters, normal Ss chose the Von Domarus 
predicted error for II, AA, and AI syllogisms. 
In IA, however, they chose I instead of A. 

These findings contradict the claims of Von 
Domarus and Arieti that such patterns of 
reasoning are distinctively pathological. Any 
validity for their reported clinical observa- 
tions would have to reside in there being 
an even stronger such tendency in schizo- 
phrenics than in normals. This would be con- 
sistent with evidence, recently pointed out 
by one of the present writers (Chapman, 
1958) that several kinds of errors which have 
often been labeled as “the schizophrenic 


thinking disorder” are made by both normals 
and schizophrenics, although less often by 
normals. 

We will compare schizophrenics with nor- 
mals on the frequency of occurrence of Von 
Domarus’ predicted errors. 

If syllogistic errors are important in schizo- 
phrenic thinking disorder, it seems unlikely 
that such errors are limited to these four 
moods. We will, therefore, compare our 
groups on all 14 pairings, from among the 
four forms of categorical propositions, from 
which no valid conclusion can be drawn. Our 
main hypothesis is that schizophrenic Ss will 
exhibit the same error preferences as normal 
Ss. Since schizophrenic Ss are expected to 
make more errors than normal Ss, we further 
hypothesize that their greater number of 
errors will be expressed as an increased mani- 
festation of normal error patterns. 


METHOD 
Instrument 


The experimental instrument,* a modification of a 
paper and pencil syllogism test developed by Chap 
man and Chapman (1959) was given to 
individually or in small groups. The test was com- 
posed of 40 multiple-choice items, each containing 
two premises, the word “therefore,” and five alter- 
native conclusions. Four of these alternatives were 
cest in the possible forms which a syllogistic con 
clusion can take (ie., A, E, I, and O), and the fifth 
alternative asserted that “None of 
is proved.” For 
folowing item, to 
third alternative 
proved: 


Ss either 


these conclusions 


contained the 
answer is the 


example, the test 
which the correct 


which states that no conclusion i 


All of Tom’s ties are red 
Some of the things Ada is holding ar: 
Therefore: 
1. At least 
are Tom’s ties 
At least some of the things Ada is 
are not Tom’s ties 
None of these conclusions is proved 
. None of the things Ada is holding are Tom’: 
ties. 
. All of the things 
ties. 


some of the things Ada holding 


holding 


Ada is holding are Tom’s 


The aim of the present study was to analyze and 
describe the kinds of errors made by normal and 


*Copies of the test may be obtained from the 
authors, or may be ordered from the American 
Documentation Institute. Order Document No. 6287, 
remitting $1.75 for 35 mm. microfilm, or $2.50 for 
6 X 8 in. photocopies. 
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schizophrenic Ss on 28 experimental items, which 
contained two examples of each of the 14 combi- 
nations of propositions for which no 
valid syllogistic conclusion is possible.5 The remain 
ing 12 of the 40 items could be solved with one o 
more valid syllogistic conclusions. These were fille: 
items included to prevent Ss from discovering that 
the alternative, “None of these conclusions is proved” 
was the only correct solution on the experimental 
items. The order of the items and of the alterna- 
tives was random 

Preliminary testing of an earlier version of the 
test revealed that it was so difficult that accuracy 
scores of normal Ss as well as schizophrenics wet 
close to zero. Such great test difficulty tends to mask 
differences between groups in accuracy. Therefore, 
in an attempt to make the test easier, all items wer 
redesigned, so that they had three characteristics 
First, in all items the subject, the predicate, th 
middle terms, and the relationships among them pri 
sented objects and relationships that would be 
within the experience of all Ss, but yet were such 
that the syllogisms could not be solved on the basis 
of prior knowledge. That is, the statements all con 
cerned common 
clothing, but did not 
objects which the Ss themselves encountered. Second 
an attempt was made to construct items in which 
the correct alternative, “None of these conclusion 
is proved,” was a fairly attractive one. Finally, in 
the I and O propositions, instead of the word “some” 
the expression “at least some” was always used, in 
order to avoid Ss’ misinterpreting “some” to mean 
“some but not all.” ® 

In addition to the syllogism test, each S was 
given the CVS intelligence scale (Hunt, French 
Klebanoff, Mensh, & Williams, 1948) as well as the 
full vocabulary of the Stanford-Binet 
Form L. 


categorical 


objects, e.g., toys c mobiles 
any particular such 
" 


spec ify 


subtest 


Subjects 


A normal group and a schizophrenic group of 


30 Ss* each were tested. Six of the normal Ss wer 


5 Research with this type of instrument by Chap 
man & Chapman (1959) has shown that the figu: 
of the invalid syllogism has little or no effect on the 
number or the type of errors made by normal § 
In addition, none of the writers from whom experi 
mental hypotheses were derived consider the figurs 
of the syllogism. We have, therefore, included exam 
ples of only two figures where more than two figuré 
of a given combination of major and minor premis« 
were insoluble. 

®6See Sells (1936) for a discussion of the ambi- 
guity of the word “some” as it is used in syllogisms 
The above change was influenced by his discussion 

7We are indebted to the managers of the West 
Side VA Hospital, Chicago, Illinois and the VA Hos- 
pital, Downey, Illinois for permission to test pa- 
tients for this experiment. We are also indebted to 
Meyer Williams and Julian H. Pathman for assist- 
ance in obtaining the Ss 


medical and 
Veterans 
d_ the 


surgical pa- 
Administration 
remaining 24 
was included in th 
»y hospital record 
defective, to have | 
al disorder, or to ha 
iulcoholic. The schizophreni 
the Chicago Stat 
Administra 


had ill 


itments within 


ct that this 
jualitative ro referenc yn syllogisn 


] 


not 


Evidence th I rroups di 
morbid inte i 
of the score « 
lary. On this somewhat 
to lowering by psychosis than is verbal 
ificantly (p 


groups did not differ sig 


RESULTS AND DISCUSSION 


Because the data were extremely skewed 
and the groups were not large, all evaluations 
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rABLE 2 


ITEMS FOR WHICH A AND I Are 
DoMARI 


PREDICTED 
PRINCIPLE 


of differences between 
phrenic groups were made using the Mann- 
Whitney test. Two-tailed tests were used 
throughout. Except where specified, compari- 
sons 


normal and _ schizo- 


were based on the 28 experimental 
items. 


Both 
items, 


groups erre d on 
ilthough 


ics made significantly 


i majority of the 
as expected the schizophren- 
more errors than nor- 
mals both on the total 40-item test (p 03) 
and on the 28 experimental items (p 5). 
The mean numbers of errors of schizophren- 
ics and normals were 
experimental items, and 
for the entire 4( 

The high number of errors by the normal 
Ss provides an excellent opportunity for mak- 
ing qualitative comparisons of the preferred 
errors of the two groups 

Let us first examine the data on those eight 
items which are Von 
principle. Table 2 shows the percentage of 
normal and 


6 and 17.8 on the 
were 27.8 and 24.1 


items. 


relevant to Domarus’ 
each 
error category for the four A prediction items 
combined (two items with AA premises, both 
of which were Fig. 2, and two with IA prem- 
ises of which one was Fig. 1 and one Fig. 2), 
and for the four I prediction items combined 
(two items with AI premises of which one 
was Fig. 2 and one Fig. 4, an 
of which one was Fig. 3, 


schizophrenic choices in 


two with IT, 
and one Fig. 4). 
As seen there, si hizophrenics qualitative ly 
exceeded normals in Von Domarus’ predicted 
4 errors, but the difference was not signifi- 
31). In addition, the predicted A 
was not the 


cant (p 
choice error for the 
and I alternatives 
A alternatives. Von 


Domarus and Arieti seem to predict a con- 


favored 
schizophrenics, since O 


were selected as often as 


clusion of complete subject and 
predicate (A conclusion) for this kind of 
syllogism. However, it should be noted that 
since I is a conclusion of partial identity, the 
choice of this alternative would not be com- 
with the Von Domarus 
principle. The A and I choices together ac- 
count for 46° of the normal S’s 
and 43 


ident ity of 


pletely inconsistent 
responses 
on these items of the schizophren- 
ics’ responses 

On the four items for which Von Domarus’ 
principle would lead to an I conclusion, the 
schizophrenics did make the largest portion 
of their errors in the I category but normal 
Ss exceeded them (not significantly) in this 
error. 

Furthermore, in both sets of 
items, the schizophrenics and normals showed 
a quite similar rank order of error preference 
It appears that the differences 
two groups on choice of 


the case of 


between the 
error can be de- 
random response by the 
schizophrenics. The modal error alternatives 
are relatively less frequently chosen by the 
schizophrenics, while the unpopular alterna- 
tives are more frequently chosen. A 
scattering of 


scribed as a more 


greater 
responses by schizophrenics is 
almost multiple-choice 


test. 


always found on a 

Another helpful way to view these data is 
in terms of percentage of errors which coin- 
cide with Von Domarus’ prediction, i.e., on 
Table 2 the percentage of the 
choices which are A for the four items for 
which the Von Domarus principle predicts A, 
and those that are I for the four I prediction 
items. Grouping together these eight items, 
the percentage is 35.3% 
and 33.7% 


incorrect 


for the normal Ss 
for the schizophrenics. Contrary 
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TABLE 3 


PERCENTAGE OF NORMAL AND SCHIZOPHRENIC CHOICE 


oF Eacn ALTERNATIVE FOR 


GROUPED BY NORMAL PREFERRED ERROR 


Error 
Preferred of Items 


Normal 


Schizophre 


Note g f the premises a 


wer for O erence, 00-3, OO-4, Ol 1, EO-1, 10-3, AI 
\I-4, OI-3, OA-4; for E preference, AE-1, AE-3, II 
ure more bl n lie 


variable than those f j 


to the Von Domarus principle, schizophrenic 
and normal Ss are remarkably similar on this 
measure. 

We conclude that the data do not support 
Von Domarus’ and Arieti’s description of dif- 
ferences in syllogistic errors between schizo- 
phrenics and normals. 

Let us compare normal and schizo- 
phrenic error preferences on the entire 28 
experimental items. Items for which the nor- 
mals had the same error preference were com- 
bined for purposes of the comparison. Two 
items were dropped here because two of their 
alternatives were tied on frequency of choice. 
Using this pooling of items, the percentage 
of normal and schizophrenic choices for each 
of the five alternatives was computed. These 
findings are shown in Table 3. 

As seen in Table 3, the error patterns for 
the two groups are similar. Within the pools 
of items the schizophrenic and normal groups 
tended to prefer the same erroneous alterna- 
tives, and also tended to agree on their least 
frequent choice, with the differences between 
the groups of Ss consisting largely of a more 
uniform dispersion of responses for the 
schizophrenics. This pattern is marked for 


now 


. 2, 40-1, I 
1, OE-4, OF 


the first two sets of Table 3, i.e 
those with I and O preference. However 
there is poorer agreement on the modal error 
choice in the case of E items and A items. 
We find no rationale for the discrepancies 
which are observed and we do not know if 
they are reproducible. 

An inspection of Tables 2 and 3 indicates 
that the schizophrenics usually prefer A con- 
clusions more often than the normals, regard- 
the premises. This difference ap- 
proaches significance (p = .06) for the pooled 
28 experimental items, as computed by a 
two-tailed Mann-Whitney test. However, this 
difference may be an artifact of the appar- 
ently greater randomness of the schizophren- 
ics’ responses, coupled with the fact that the 
A conclusions are the least popular of the 


items oO! 


less of 


five alternatives for the normal Ss. Support 
for this interpretation is seen in the fact that 


on the three items for which the A alterna- 
tive was the most popular for the normal Ss, 
the schizophrenics actually made slightly (not 
significantly) fewer A than the 
normals. 

In interpreting the results of an experiment 
such as the present one it is important to 


choices 
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consider the appropriateness of the instru- 
ment. It might be objected that a multiple- 
choice syllogism test is too artificial a situa- 
tion to elicit the kind of thinking distortions 
which are called forth by real events. In par- 
ticular it might be objected that Von Dom- 
arus’ principle appears only in affect-laden 
situations. However, this restriction does not 
appear to hold for some other aspects of 
thinking disorder. Several previous studies 
have amply demonstrated that many clinical 
thinking disorders can be measured by con- 
trived multiple-choice e.g. Chapman 
(1956a, 1956b), Epstein (1953), Fey (1951), 
Gorham (1956), Payne & Hirst (1957). We 
therefore conclude that the failure of the 
present study to substantiate the Von Dom- 
arus principle indicates that this principle 
not be a pervasive feature of schizo- 
phrenic thinking 


tests, 


may 


Yet there are occasional schizophrenic de- 
viancies which to be clear-cut mani- 
Domarus’ principle, of a 
sort that normal Ss would not commit. The 
results of the present study do not contradict 
such observations, but do indicate that this 
kind of error may be limited in its occurrence. 


ippear 


festations of Von 


SUMMARY 


Ss were given a 
syllogism test in 
order to compare them on the erroneous con- 
clusions which they reach 
which, by traditional logic, yield no conclu- 
sions whatever. These included 8 items which 
measured the tendency to conclude the iden- 
tity of subjects on the 
predicates, an error which 
(1954) and Arieti (1955) 
distinctively schizophrenic. 

The results failed to substantiate the pre- 
dictions inferred from Von Domarus and 
\rieti. The present investigators’ hypothesis 
was partially confirmed in that.the schizo- 
phrenics showed qualitatively similar error 
patterns to the normal Ss, but was not com- 


Normal and schi 
40-item 


ophreni 
multiple-choice 


from premises 


basis of identical 
Von Domarus 
} 


have described as 


pletely confirmed in that the 
did not exceed the normal Ss 
preferences. 


schizophrenics 
in these error 
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BODY IMAGE CHANGES ASSOCIATED WITH 
PERSONALITY REORGANIZATION 


SIDNEY E. CLEVELAND 


Veterans Administration, Houston, 


In order to place the present study in 
proper perspective, it is necessary to sum- 
marize briefly the results of two previous 
research efforts by the author. 

First, in a study by Cleveland and Fisher 
(1958) a relationship between Barrier and 
Penetration scores and degree of personality 
reorganization following psychotherapy was 
found. Patients rated as improved following 
psychotherapy tended to show increase in 
Barrier scores and/or decrease in Penetration 
scores compared to pretherapy scores. Un- 
improved patients tended to reverse this 
trend. These preliminary results were tenta- 
tively interpreted as suggesting that rated 
improvement in adjustment paralleled greater 
definiteness in body image boundaries. 

The body image indices of Barrier and 
Penetration are derived from a content analy- 
sis of the Rorschach. In this scoring system 
a count is made of all responses referring to 
an object with well defined boundaries, such 
as “a cave with rock walls,” or “a knight in 
armor.” The- total number of such responses 
constitutes the Barrier score. Similarly in ob- 
taining the Penetration score, a count is made 
of all responses in which the boundaries of 
an object are weak and ill defined. Such 
responses as “an open, bleeding wound” or 
“soft cotton candy” serve as examples. 

Results of extensive research indicate that 
Barrier score reflects degree of definiteness of 
body image boundaries. Definiteness of boun- 
daries in turn is related to such personality 
variables as level of maturity and toleration 
of stress. Penetration score indicates vulnera- 
bility of body image boundaries and appears 
to be negatively correlated with maturity and 
toleration of stress. 

A second report by the author (1958) re- 
lates to body image in schizophrenia. In a 


Texas and Baylor University llege of Medicine 


normative study, Barrier and Penetration 
scores were tabulated for 50 normals, 40 neu- 
rotics, 40 undifferentiated schizophrenics and 
40 paranoid schizophrenics. Normals and 
neurotics did not differ significantly on either 
body image scale. However, both groups dif- 
fered significantly from the two psychotic 
populations, with schizophrenics having lower 
Barrier scores and much higher Penetration 
scores than either normals or neurotics. 


This latter study of course represents sim- 


ply an examination of a cross section of pa- 
tients hospitalized for a psychotic condition. 
In order to examine more fully the relation- 
ship between body image and ego regression 
or reorganization, it was desired to follow a 
group of psychotic patients longitudinally as 
they underwent treatment. The problem to 
be studied repeated sampling of 
body image fantasies as the same patient 
either improved or further over a 
period of time. 

The opportunity to gather such data was 
provided in the spring, 1958, when the VA 
conducted a nationwide research project to 
investigate the relative effectiveness of five 
different tranquilizers and a placebo (pheno- 
barbital) in about remission of 
symptoms in schizophrenia. The study was 
conducted in the usual double blind manner. 
Participating hospitals included the Houston 
and Waco VA installations. 


involved 


regressed 


bringing 


PROCEDURE 
Twenty-four, newly 
diagnosis 


hospitalized patients with the 
1izophrenic reaction, comprised 
the Waco sampk n patients similarly diag- 
nosed were includ >» Houston study. Patients 
to be placed on the r arch project were carefully 
selected and assigned the local project director } 


basi 


1I am indebted to Don 
of the Waco data 


ild Gorham for collection 
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and psychiatrists concerned. They were guided in 
their selection by a list of criteria. Among these were 
patients lobotomy, CNS dis- 

primary alcoholism. Selected patients 
varied in age from 25 to 45 years and in education 
from 6th 


the exclusion of with 


ease, nd 


graduate. All were males 
and 10 patients were Negroes. Prior to being placed 


grade to college 


on an unknown medication, behavioral ratings were 
made of each patient utilizing the Lorr Multidimen 
sional Scale for Rating Psychiatric Patients (1953) 
This rating was acc lished by a psychiatric team 
composed of psychiatrist, psychologist, and psychi- 
h the patient. Additional 

hiatric aides. These 
ratings were repeated during ths h week of drug 


I 
weeks o! 


in intery 
i 


re made 


iew vit 


1dministration lowing 1 
medication 

The Lorr scale yields an over-all morbidity score 

Sscor represent ne degree f pathologi al be 

yught and feeling 

r hallucinatory ac- 

navior, 


ontribute to 


and degree 
this rating 


these 


orientation 


The s i » constructed that 
} r 


reality 
of pathology 
i 
le 


in va 


us one criterior It deg of { onalits 
second 


vided 


organization in the jf 
terion of 


hospitalized) 
The Holtzman 


idministered to h patient ; h ame three 


also 


during th id redr _ and 
13th week. The records wer for Barrier and 
Penetration in the usual manner in Ink 


tect 


periods 


cards 

ich are availabl hese were administered in ABA 

or BAB sequence not reason for using this ink 
ot series wa la at the subject (S) is re 

Holtzman 


uniform 


quired to give card 
contends tha his system results ir mor 
total resy 

ssible 


Becausé variot factors it was not pr 
i Some 


rs on all Ss 

ink blot test 

initially f pati nts 
discharged frot I hospita fore epeat 
testing could be yte 
However, no 


determine 


mitted 


patient con 
selective factor appeared 


would 


suicide 


patients 


sees ay 
initially or on repeat test- 


a y responding 
ing. For example, some patients rated as improved 
refused to cooperate on repeat tests, as well as those 
vhose condition had deteriorated 

Overall at least one repeat t obtained 
on 12 of the 18 patients in the Houston group and 
13 of the 24 patients comprising the Waco sample 
Morbidity ratings based on the Lorr scale were 


sting was 


also available on these 25 patients. Of these 25 
patients 17 were given morbidity ratings with sig- 
nificant decrement their initial mor- 
bidity score by the 5th week of medication. Eight 
were unchanged or had increased in morbidity score 
By the 13th week 19 patients were given significantly 
lower morbidity scores as compared with the pre- 
drug rating and 6 remained worse 
Seven of the 25 patients left the hospital on trial 
visit soon after the 5th week to go back to work 
By the end of the experiment 17 of the patients had 
left the hospital as trial visit 
figures aré some per- 


the gr {f change apparent in the 


compared to 


unchanged or 


discharged or on 
These to give 
pective on 
clinical picture 
Analysis of the l 
manner. The 25 patients i for repeated 
ranked in ord (a) 
ment in morbidity, (6b) decrement Penetration 
(¢ in Barrier r I the pre- 
nt 13th-w cr eV iations. The 
nt with the highest decrement in idity 
score rank of 1; the with the 
highest increment in morbidity (much sicker 
th. For the body image scores, the patient with 
drop in Penetration score ranked one 
and the patient with the largest increase in Pen 
tration ranked Sth 
ranking the order was 
Although Holtzman 
his ink blot series is that comparability of tot: ro- 


rat- 


ing and testing wert decre- 


rement in 


mort 


was given a patient 


score 


luctivity is encouraged, in the present study p s 


varied considerably in their response totals from test 

test. Accordingly it was found necessary to treat 
the body image scores as ratios in relation to the 
imber of responses given 


HyPoTHESES AND RESULTS 


In view of the previous findings relating 
change in body image scores to personality 
reorganization, two predictions were made: 
(a) a positive correlation was expected be- 
tween decrement in morbidity and decrement 
in Penetration score; (b) a positive correla- 
tion was also predicted between decrement 
in morbidity and increment in Barrier score. 

A significant rank order correlation of .60 
was obtained between morbidity ranking and 
5th- 
Similarly a rho of .61 was 


Penetration ranking for the predrug vs 
week evaluation 
obtained on the same rankings for the pre- 
drug vs. 13th-week evaluation. These findings 
support Hypothesis 1. 

For the Barrier score and morbidity rank- 
ings, however, a rho of .13 for the 5th week 
for the 
obtained. Neither correlation attains statisti- 


and a rho of —.02 13th week were 
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TABLE 1 


A COMPARISON OF PENETRATION AND BARRIER SCORES 





AND HosPITAL DISPOSITION 





Penetration 
Score 
Decrease 





Patients discharged 
or on trial visit 

Patients retained 

in hospital 

x?" 

P 


* With Yates correction applied. 


cal significance and Hypothesis 2 is not sup- 
ported. 

The second criterion of degree of person- 
ality reorganization, the psychiatrist’s inde- 
pendent global rating of each patient, yielded 
similar results when compared with changes 
in body image scores. In Table 1 a compari- 
son by means of chi square technique is made 
between body image scores and patient dis- 
position by the conclusion of the study. It 
will be noted that patients considered suffi- 
ciently in remission to warrant hospital dis- 
charge or trial visit tend to show a decrease 
in Penetration score. A similar comparison 
with Barrier score yields a chi square of zero. 
Again a relationship between Penetration 
score and degree of personality reorganization 
is found but no such relationship holds for 
Barrier score. 

Before discussing these findings, two other 
bits of data should be presented. First it is 
of interest to note qualitatively the nature 
of the decrement in Penetration score asso- 
ciated with rated improvement. According to 
the scoring scheme developed by Cleveland 
and Fisher for Penetration responses, not 
only are fantasies involving literal penetration 
of the body boundary included, but also 
many responses only symbolic of boundary 
indefiniteness are so scored. For example: “a 
shadow”; “soft mud”; “a transparent win- 
dow.” Previous research suggested that 
acutely disturbed schizophrenics tend to con- 
centrate on literal fantasies of boundary dis- 
ruption while excluding more symbolic repre- 
sentations. In the present study the patients 
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gave an average of 9 responses involving 
literal disruption of the body boundary, 
human or animal, at the predrug or acutely 
disturbed period of testing. On later testing 
those patients rated as improved averaged 
only 1.4 responses involving literal boundary 
disruption. For example, one patient initially 
gave 45 responses involving literal penetra- 
tion of the body and only 3 such responses on 
subsequent testing. Another patient dropped 
from 22 to 5 responses. The following are 
examples of the kinds of Penetration re- 
sponses which tended to drop out with rated 
improvement on subsequent testing: “A man 
pulled in two by beasts”; “a body torn to 
pieces”; “bleeding vagina”; “a wound in the 
skin”; “a scalped head.” 

It is also of importance to report the relia- 
bility of Penetration and Barrier scores in a 
psychotic population undergoing no signifi- 
cant change in behavior. Opportunity to 
check the test-retest reliability of these two 
body image scores was afforded in a study 
conducted by Rhoda Fisher (1958).? She ad- 
ministered the Rorschach on two occasions 
five days apart to 50 schizophrenic women. 
The test was administered during the first 
week of hospitalization and prior to initiation 
of any formal treatment program. Test-retest 
reliability for the Penetration score is .89 
and for Barrier score .65. The low reliability 
correlation for Barrier score is due to the 


2I am indebted to Rhoda Fisher for loan of the 
Rorschach protocols. Scoring of the records and 
computation of the reliability coefficients were car- 
ried out by the present author. 
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extremely limited range of Barrier responses. 
For example, Penetration scores range 0-11, 
while most of the Barrier responses fall 
within the range 0-4. 

It is of further interest that 25 of Fisher’s 
psychotic women were subjected to a stress 
situation in the nature of a gynecological 
examination immediately before the initial 
Rorschach testing. This was done in order 
to study the differential effect on a number 
of psychological tests of a situational stress 
period associated with the testing. In spite 
of the fact that this examination constituted 
a literal penetration of the body of these 25 
women, Penetration obtained from 
their Rorschach records did not differ signifi- 
cantly from first to second testing nor from 
those of the control group of 25 women re- 
ceiving no such stress These 
Penetra- 

mality vari- 
rds one’s body 
image boundaries and is not merely.a reaction 
to the discomfort of body symptoms or situa- 
tional stress. 


scores 


prior to testing 
findings support the contention t= 
tion score represents a basic 
able involving orientation t¢ 


CrosS-VALIDATION STUDY 


Opportunity to check on the present find- 
ings relating body image scores to rated be- 
havioral change was provided in a study 
conducted by Goldman (1960).* Forty-five 
cooperative, acutely ill schizophrenic patients, 
ages 16-40, were the Ss of this study. Each 
patient was administered the Rorschach on 
admission and again upon leaving the hos- 
pital. Each patient was rated twice by two 
psychiatrists using an 11-item scale. A first 
rating was done on admission and a second 
at time of discharge. The psychiatrists agreed 
that 33 of the 45 cases showed clinical im- 
provement second rating and 
that 14 of these showed marked improve- 
ment. Twelve cases showed no change. 

The Rorschach records were scored by the 
author for Barrier and Penetration 
This scoring proceeded on a blind 
basis as far as knowledge of the psychiatrists’ 
ratings was concerned. Total number of re 
sponses was controlled by reducing the re- 


from first to 


present 
responses 


8] am indebted to Rosaline Goldman for loan of 


her Rorschach data and behavioral ratings 
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sponse total for the larger of the two records 
to that of the smaller. 

When the body image scores were com- 
pared with psychiatric ratings, the following 
differences appeared. For the patients rated 
as improved (N = 33), a mean Penetration 
score of 3.97 was obtained on first testing, 
and 1.97 on second testing. A ¢ test for dif- 
ference in means of related measures yields 
a value of 3.45, significant beyond the .01 
level. Markedly improved patients averaged 
4.18 initially on Penetration and 1.91 at dis- 
charge (#= 7.85, significant beyond .01 
level). Unimproved patients also reduced 
Penetration scores slightly from first to sec- 
ond testing but not to a significant degree. 
For Barrier, the only significant change oc- 
curred in the markedly improved group who 
raised their mean score from 1.82 to 3.55, 
first to second testing (¢ = 7.52; P = 7.01). 

This independent study supports the origi- 
nal findings relating decrement in Penetration 
score to rated behavioral improvement. An 
additional finding hypothesized but not sub- 
stantiated in the first study, concerns signifi- 
cant increment in Barrier score being related 
to marked clinical improvement. These re- 
sults are interpreted as lending further sup- 
port to the idea that definiteness in body 
image parallels degree of personality organi 
zation. 


DISCUSSION 


Findings in the present study are not re- 
ported with any claim concerning degree of 
recovery or “cure” in schizophrenia. No infer- 
ence is intended that in 5 or 13 weeks, de- 
spite a reduction in morbidity ratings, a cure 
or complete remission in schizophrenia has 
been effected. Some of the patients discharged 
from the hospital at the conclusion of the 
study have been rehospitalized with a recur- 
rence of symptoms. However, the present 
concern is not with the therapeutic results of 
the study nor with the relative effectiveness 
of different tranquilizers. The focus for the 
present study is on the nature of the shift in 
certain aspects of body image within the 
same individual as he proceeds through his 
psychosis. 

As has been shown, the major change oc- 
curring is a dramatic firming up and defining 
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of the body image boundary. This clarifica- 
tion of the boundaries takes the form of a 
sharp reduction in fantasies involving disrup- 
tion and dissolution of the body image boun- 
daries. Acutely ill schizophrenics present a 
concentration of morbid, wildly disrupted 
fantasies portraying a literal breakdown of 
the body boundaries. Under a_ therapeutic 
regime these bizarre fantasies very quickly 
disappear, indeed, at least as early as five 
weeks after introduction of medication. 
Alteration in the boundary aspect of body 
image in schizophrenia is a finding in keeping 
with a number of studies. Szasz (1957) ob- 
serves that the profusion of bodily feelings 
in schizophrenia expresses “the inner experi- 
ence of personal dissolution at the periph- 
ery. Szasz has enumerated a series of 
phases in the genesis of bodily feelings in 
schizophrenia. Of interest to the present 
paper is his observation that in the acute 


and active period of a psychotic break, bodily 
preoccupation is focused largely on the loss 
of the body boundary as an object to which 
to relate. In terms of the present study it is 
conceivable that administration of tranquiliz- 
ers and closed ward hospitalization serve to 
provide for the patient a sharper delimitation 


of body image from environment. 

Other investigators emphasizing the role of 
body image boundaries in schizophrenia in- 
clude Bender & Keeler (1952) who have 
studied body image formation in schizo- 
phrenic children via the medium of figure 
drawings. They conclude that schizophrenic 
children “show in particular a difficulty in 
determining the periphery of their own body 
or the boundaries of their personality or ‘ego 
boundaries.’ There is an indefiniteness and 
blurring of the zone between their own body 
and the outside world.” These conclusions 
were drawn largely from the gross distortions 
of various body parts introduced into the 
drawings by the children. Interestingly, in 
comparison with the present findings concern- 
ing Penetration responses, Bender and Keeler 
noted especially that “body orifices were 
accentuated and displaced and body boun- 
daries received undue treatment” in the chil- 
dren’s drawings. 


Sidney E 


° Cle VE land 


Lastly, Weckowicz and Sommer * have ex- 
plored body image in a schizophrenic and 
nonschizophrenic population. They find that 
schizophrenics consistently estimate pictures 
of hands and feet to be significantly smaller 
than do nonschizophrenics. Schizophrenics 
also make significantly smaller self drawings 
of hands and feet when viewing themselves 
in a mirror than do nonschizophrenics. The 
groups did not differ in size estimation or 
drawings of central portions of the body. The 
authors attribute this perception by schizo- 
phrenics of distal parts of the body as smaller 
to a shrinking of the periphery of the body 
image. 

The importance of establishing a well de- 
fined body image boundary as a prelude to 
more total ego reorganization has long been 
recognized by some treatment programs. For 
example, Reich (1949), Bettelheim (1950) 
and others have formalized the importance 
of the reinforcing of body limits in the treat- 
ment of schizophrenic and severely neurotic 
patients. Programs of physiotherapy, hydro- 
therapy, and cosmetics all implicitly reinforce 
the patient’s body periphery by providing 
maximal stimulation to this area. Again what 
is emphasized is the value of demonstrating 
to the schizophrenic the reality and existence 
of his own body boundaries. With the return 
of the substance of his body periphery, the 
schizophrenic can then generalize this body 
reality to the area of ego reality. 


SUMMARY 


Twenty-five hospitalized schizo- 
phrenics were administered the Holtzman Ink 
Blot Test and Lorr scale prior to being 
placed on an unknown medication. These 
measures were repeated after 5 and 13 weeks 
on medications. The ink blot test was scored 
for the body image indices of Barrier and 
Penetration. A morbidity score obtained from 
the Lorr scale constituted one cri- 
terion of degree of personality reorganiza- 
tion. Psychiatrist’s disposition of the patients 


recently 


ratings 


4 Personal communication 
Sommer, R. Body ir 
phrenia. Unpublished 
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by the end of the study (discharged vs. still 
hospitalized) constituted a second criterion. 

A rho of .60 between decrement in Pene- 
tration score and decrement in morbidity for 
the S5th-week evaluation was obtained. A rho 
of .61 was maintained for the rank- 
ings at 13 weeks. Increment in Barrier score 
was not found related to morbidity ranking. 
Similar results were obtained for the second 
criterion measure, psychiatrist’s disposition of 
the patient vs. Implica- 
tions of these results for the nature of body 
image changes in schizophrenia are discussed. 


Same 


body image scores. 
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FACTOR ANALYSES OF THE RORSCHACH * 


BERNARD I. 


University 


Despite the plethora of studies utilizing 
the Rorschach (currently well past the 2,000 
mark) the amount of knowledge obtained has 
been disappointing. The reasons for this un- 
fortunate circumstance have been the re- 
fractoriness of the technique to crucial ex- 
perimentation. While tens of iconoclastic 
researchers have hammered away at the 
folklore of the Rorschach (e.g., the number 
of responses to Cards VIII, IX, X reflect 
emotional reactivity) the “defenders” have 
retorted that current statistical methods are 
insensitive to the important configurational 
and test-interpretive aspects of the instru- 
ment. 

The increasing importance of factor analy- 
sis in psychology made it inevitable that it 
would be utilized in research involving the 
Rorschach. It is the purpose of this paper 
to assess the contribution that factor analysis 
has made with regard to this technique. 

The problems inherent in the use of factor 
analysis will be dealt with first. Next the 
difficulties peculiar to the use of the Rors- 
chach as a psychometric instrument will be 
discussed, followed by a section on the vari- 
ous Rorschach hypotheses tested by means 
of factor-analytic methodology. Then, a sec- 
tion listing the major new contributions to 
the Rorschach will be presented, followed 
finally by a discussion of the newer Rors- 
chach innovations which have attempted to 
create an instrument more amenable to psy- 
chometic treatment. A summary of each fac- 
tor analysis involving the Rorschach only is 
presented in Table 1. Studies in which the 
Rorschach was investigated in addition to 
other variables are summarized in Table 2. 
These tables indicate the population sampled, 


1The author would like to express his apprecia- 
tion to William A. Botzum and Walter G. Klopfer 
for generously giving of their time in reading the 
manuscript and offering their criticisms 


MURSTEIN 
of Portland 


the number and kinds of variables studied, 
the types of correlations used, and the factors 
obtained. 


PROBLEMS INHERENT IN FACTOR ANALYSIS 


In a study of Yale undergraduates, Witten- 
born (1950a) used the factor-analytic method 
to test hypotheses. Thus, he stated four hy- 
potheses and attempted to substantiate them 
via his rotated Whether this is a 
valid test since solutions with 
or without rotation are not mathematically 
unique. There are many possible rotations 
and one may rotate the axes infinitely until 
one gets them into the position which best 
substantiates the hypothesis. 

It would seem that an “objective” means 
for evaluating his hypotheses would have 
been through “blind rotations” (i.e. rotation 
according to some criterion such as “simple 
structure,” but without knowledge of the 
nature of the variables involved). It is not 
apparent from the report that Wittenborn 
followed this procedure. 


lactors. 


is debatable 


Among the assumptions made in the use of 
factor analysis, two are especially cogent with 
reference to the Rorschach. These are: (a) 
the variables must be linearly additive, and 
(6) the variables must be formally independ- 
ent. A violation of the latter assumption oc- 
curs in the work of Adcock (1951). He treats 
as independent scores the ratios W : M and 
M :C. The common element in both (M), 
assures that if the former ratio is low due to 
the many Ms the latter ratio 
must be high because M is now in the numer- 
ator of the second ratio as compared to its 
being in the denominator of the first ratio. 
Another example of linear dependency is the 
use of percentage scores. Hence, a high nega- 
tive loading for W% virtually assures a negli- 
gible or high positive loading for D% or 
Dr%. 


presence of 
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TABLE 1 


SUMMARY OF FACTOR-ANALYTIC STUDIES WITH THE RORSCHACH 


*Hsu (1947 7 | listu l Tetrachoric 


1950a 


Stotsky (1957 


Location 


Determinants 


Color and shadin;s 
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rABLE 2 


RorscHaAcnh INCLUDED AMONG OTHER T1 


Investigator 


100 Indian ¢ 
t | 


1eT 


Hughes (1950 


Sandler 


Ackner 


Williams and 100 1 
Lawrence (1953) 


Borgatta and 
Eschenbach 
1955) 
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rABLE 2 


The variation in methods of rotation also 
has doubtlessly contributed to the emergence 
of different factors. While the centroid solu- 
tion with either orthogonal or oblique rota- 
tion has been favored, other variations have 
been used. The British analyses have included 
Burt’s simple summation and group methods. 
Other variations have included the Kaiser 
varimax method and various principle com- 
ponents solutions. The of different meth- 
ods contributes somewhat to the differences 
in solution. 

Another problem is the fact that there is 
currently no method of obtaining a standard 


use 


error of a factor loading. Hence the stability 
of the position of each factorial loading can 
be only indirectly assessed via such criteria 
as the number of subjects (Ss) used and the 
type of correlation employed. There are ways 
of reducing the risk of error by the employ- 
ment of techniques such as repetition of pre- 
viously found factors, rotation to known 
“psychological conditions” and the use of 


Continued 


“marker” variables whose factorial makeup 


often not 
factorial investigation of 


is known. These aids, however, are 


present in the first 


a test. 


PROBLEMS SPECIFIC TO THE RORSCHACH 
Nonstatistical Problems 

While the 
ceptual te st, 
be considered 


Rorschach is ostensibly a per- 
speaking it must 
a verbal task only indirectly 
getting at the perception via the verbaliza- 
tion. This fact may not any conster- 
nation until one reflects fully upon the fact 
that the must manifest an extreme 
sensitivity to the determinants of his per- 


operat i ynally 


cause 
testee 


ception. He must communicate the impor- 
form, and in the 
whether the concept is 
three-dimensional, whether it involves the 
perception of “texture” or perhaps “vista’ 
to mention just a few possibilities. But even 
if a person possesses a keen awareness of the 
determinants of his perception, does he pos- 


using 
two- or 


tance of case of 


shading, 
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sess the vocabulary with which to communi- 
cate them to the examiner? It is apparent 
that to convey verbally the nuances of his 
perception a person needs a precise and ex- 
tensive vocabulary. One may well wonder 
whether the dearth of determinants found 
in low socio-economic class protocols reflects 
a “simple” perceptual world or a small and 
limited vocabulary. 

The fact that a few “incidental” words 
may change the scoring of a determinant is 
yet another difficulty. If two men are seen 
on Card III the determinant might be an F. 
But, if on inquiry the two men are “sitting 
down,” the response is scored not F, but M. 
The examiner’s task is to determine whether 
the original percept involved movement but 
was not verbalized, or whether the movement 
really was not a kinesthetic perception but 
a verbal embellishment. 

The fact that a single perception may be 
subject to many different scorings, depending 
upon the verbalization of the S, is another 
weakness in the test as Levin (1953), Baugh- 
man (1954, 1958, 1959), and Murstein 
(1958) have pointed out. This point is amply 
demonstrated in a study by Stotsky (1957) 
where the determinants D and F loaded .93 
and .96 respectively on the same factor. If 
almost every percept scored D for location 
is also form-determined (F), then they can 
hardly be conceived of as independent vari- 
ables. 

The same situation holds for the treatment 
of certain determinants and content scores 
as independent items. Can there be human 
movement (M) by other than a human being 
(H)? In a small number of cases the answer 
is yes, e.g., animals perceived as “dancing a 
polka.” In most instances, however, the num- 
ber of M correlates .90 or above with the 
number of H + Hd. Such a correlation then 
involves little psychologically meaningful co- 
variation but is in essence an artifact. Its 
presence in the factor matrix may lead to 
erroneous interpretation. 

Another problem is that if a perception 
involves several determinants a specific order 
of scoring may be used which allows only 
the determinant highest in the hierarchy to 
appear to be present more often than the 
lesser favored determinant. Accordingly, M 


Bernard I. Murstein 


takes predominance over C, which takes pre- 
dominance over Fc, etc. For maximal inter- 
pretative value, however, the number of re- 
sponses should be independent of the fre 
quency of occurrence of the determinants. 
Clinicians through the years have grumbled 
over the necessity of learning at least two 
systems of scoring (the Beck, and Klopfer 
system), not to mention the somewhat less 
popular Hertz and Buhler variations. The 
minor difficulty of understanding the various 
Rorschach dialects is simple in comparison 
to the man-sized task facing the reader of the 
Rorschach analyses. It is common 
knowledge that factors are not invariant when 
the population or tests used in the factorial 
matrix are varied extensively. A brief listing 
of procedural variations should suffice to indi- 
cate that no two Rorschach matrices reviewed 


been 


factor 


herein have identical: 


been used. The 
list, for example 


1. Different tests have 
Harrower-Erikson 
(Wittenborn 1950a) 
the usual Rorschach 

2. Different 
used such as the 


( he k 


is not comparable to 


scoring systems have been 
Beck and Klopfer ones, in 
addition to mixtures in varying strengths of 
the two. 

level 


include the form 
minant, others do not. 


3. Some analyses 
of a given deter 

4. Sometimes the whole test has been ana- 
lyzed, at other times only a part of the test. 

5. Sometimes the instructions have been 
the “usual” * ones while at other times the Ss 
have been told to produce a fixed number of 
responses. 

6. The differed in their 
choice of variables to analyze. No two mat- 
rices analyzed by different investigators have 
contained the identical variables. 


researche have 


7. The te lescoping of scores has been freely 
undertaken. Thus, one investigator used three 
separate color variables, FC, CF, and C; 
another used only SC. Some have analyzed 


shading and texture as separate scores while 


2 Their 


gross sense since 


“usual” instructions are “usual” only in a 
brought to this author’s 
attention in a personal communication by Walter G 
Klopfer, the Beck system by its instructions implie 
a much stronger set to produce responses than does 


the Klopfer system 


as has en 
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another has combined shading and texture 
into one score. 

8. Some 
raw scores; 


researchers have correlated the 
others normalized scores; still 
others used percentages and ratios. 


Statistical Problems 


Choice of correlation. The Pearson product- 
moment correlation is the most frequent sta- 
tistic used when a measure of linear regression 
is involved, and several studies have utilized 
it. It is, however, justifiably applied only 


when (a) the regression is linear and (6) the 
variables possess the property of homoscadas- 


ticity. It is apparent from common clinical 
experience as well as such articles as the one 
by Fiske and Baughman (1953), that the 
relationship between most of the Rorschach 
variables is not linear due to the stimulus 
limitations of the cards which favor the dif- 
ferential occurrence of the determinants. 
Some investigators have realized the in- 
applicability of the Pearson r and substituted 
instead the tetrachoric correlation. This sta- 
tistic, however, also assumes normality of 
distribution and linear regression. In addi- 
tion, the tetrachoric r has a greater standard 
error than the Pearson r and tends to over- 
estimate the true correlation. To avoid the 
dubiousness of using the Pearson r as well as 
the tetrachoric r, the phi coefficient has been 
used because it does not assume underlying 
linearity nor a normal distribution. Its limi- 
tations, however, are formidable. It is not 
an estimate of a parameter, does not always 
vary from +1 to —1, and has no confidence 
limits. Another approach is to normalize the 
raw scores and then correlate the normalized 
scores using the Pearson r. This approach, 
however, seems to violate the logic involved 
in normalizing data. The assumption is usu- 
ally made in normalizing data that the trait 
or ability would be distributed normally in 
the population if we had sensitive enough 
measurements. It is the nature of the Rors- 
chach itself and not only the crudeness of 
the quantitative scores which do not justify 
a normalizing procedure. With the small num- 
ber of 10 cards and the various stimulus 
limitations inherent in these cards it is un- 
likely that the perception of the various de- 
terminants can in any way be assumed to be 
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basically normally distributed. In any event, 
it hardly could be claimed that the small 
select populations used in the factor-analytic 
studies were themselves normally distributed, 
thus justifying the use of such scores with 
them. 

Yet another problem involved in the use 
of normalized scores is that they have the 
further disadvantage of transformations in 
general, in that they render the original data 
meaningless, or as Wittenborn has succinctly 
put it, it “analyses the Rorschach as it isn’t.” 
The resulting conclusion is that the use of 
correlational indices are, strictly speaking, 
unjustified. The crucial question, then, is how 
much does one distort the findings in using 
a given statistic? This question is extremely 
difficult if at all possible to answer. Until 
some statistician solves the dilemma one may 
only conclude that most of the correlational 
matrices used have had an indeterminate 
amount of error variance and gave at best 
only approximate factorial solutions. 

Another problem is the nonmutually exclu- 
sive character of Rorschach scores. These 
scores by their nature determine that the 
correlations between the components must on 
the average be negative. This is easily seen 
with the location determinants, W, D, and 
Dd. If in a given protocol, the total number 
of responses is 30, and 8 responses are scored 
W, the limitation is that the remaining re- 
sponses must total 22. In a series of proto- 
cols then there must be a perfect negative 
relationship between W and D + Dd, if R is 
a constant. That R is not constznt from per- 
son to person in most studies simply means 
that this relationship will be attenuated some- 
what but still present. 

The use of percentages instead of raw 
scores may often lead to unwarranted con- 
clusions as illustrated in a study by Sen 
(1950). By means of judges’ ratings and 
Burt’s Rorschach content method, a signifi- 
cant correlation was reported between the 
score “imagination” and the “productivity” 
factor. Sen noted that M often assumed to 
tap “inner creativity” had no loading on this 
factor. This finding is attenuated because 
M% was used instead of number of M. Con- 
sequently it may well have been that imagi- 
native individuals manifested a high R along 
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with a high number of M. If, however, the 
slope of AM/AR is one of negative accelera- 
tion as R increases as seems indicated by the 
data of Fiske and Baughman (1953), the 
M% will not remain constant with the in- 
crease in number of responses, but rather 
decrease somewhat. Thus, the failure of M% 
to load on the factor of productivity may 
reflect not lack of imagination but the stimu- 
lus limitation for the perception of M on 
the cards. 

Unfortunately, the Rorschach Psychodiag- 
nostic was not conceived by a man familiar 
with the problems of quantitative measure- 
ment. Indeed, Rorschach scores like, M, F, 
CF, etc., are not scores at all but a shorthand 
for clinical impressions. By way of compari- 
son, a Wechsler Vocabulary Scale score of 18 
indicates that the S is extremely conversant 
with words, and probably of extremely high 
intelligence level (r of .85 with Full Scale 
IQ. That a S has seven Ms in his protocol, 
tells us very little. One wishes to know what 
the form level is, whether the Ms are mani- 
fested spontaneously or elicited via inquiry, 
whether the Ms were given on Card III or 
IV, and whether they refer to a large or small 
section of the blot. All of these questions are 
important to the clinician but usually none 
are reflected in factor analyses of the Rors- 
chach. It is little wonder then that succes- 
sive analyses with these “scores” seldom are 
comparable. 

Another problem often ignored is the ex- 
tremely low reliability of many Rorschach 
scores, including the various color and shad- 
ing measures. One cannot expect very mean- 
ingful factors unless the components which 
compose these factors, i.e. the correlations, 
possess adequate reliability. 

The problem of R, the number of responses 
as a variable contributing spurious variance 
to the factorial structure has been excellently 
dealt with in a study by Coan (1956). He 
states that: 


The correlation of R with any location or deter- 
minant score is actually a part-whole correlation, 
since the sum of either the primary determinant 
scores or of the location scores will equal R. Simi- 
larly, P and O are functions of protocol length, since 
their size is limited by the total number of responses 
and longer protocols present more opportunity for 
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popular and original responses to occur. On a simi- 


lar basis, certain specific location and determinant 
scores may be expected to correlate especially highly 
with R, so that even 


certain systematic corre 


percentage scores will show 


tion effects (p. 282) 


As an antidote to this problem, Coan pro- 
ceded to analyze his data omitting R. The 
omission of R, however, does not necessarily 
remove the spurious component of correla- 
tion from any two determinant scores whose 
correlation is due to their mutual dependence 
on R. In short, Coan’s analysis is only par- 
tially free of spuriousness, and accordingly 
does not reflect the “intrinsic” relationship 
between the determinants. On the other hand 
since it has the spurious variance 
removed it does not reflect the “external 
relationship either. 

Along the 
recomputed two of 


some ol 


line, Glickstein 
Wittenborn’s matrices 
(Wittenborn 1950a, 1950b) with R partialled 
The showed that the mean of 
the matrices with R partialled out approxi- 
mated zero while Wittenborn’s original mat- 
rices appear to have a mean of about .30 
The reply of Wittenborn (1959) indicates 
that their differences may be due to different 
assumptions. Wittenborn holds that R is the 
resultant of the number of responses in the 
various scoring categories and not the 
erator of these responses, 


same (1959) 


out. results 


gen- 
as Glickstein seems 
to imply. There is no direct evidence on this 
point. Webb and Hilden however, 
have shown that productivity on the TAT 
is related to verbal fluency. If it could be 


(1955). 


demonstrated that Rorschach productivity is 


other (i.e. 
verbal fluency) the argument that R gener- 
rates the determinants rather than vice versa, 
would be greatly strengthened. The origin of 
R is important since if R is due to a “set” 
the benefit of partialling it out may be the 
resulting gain in knowledge about the inter- 
relationship of the determinants. If R is not 
due to a “set,” Wittenborn is correct in stat- 
ing that we do violence to the data in par- 
tialling it Until further research is 
forthcoming, the issue remains in doubt. 
Wittenborn (1959) is on firmer ground 
when he points out that the use of partialling 
techniques ignores the actual responses given 
to the Rorschach which are the most mean- 


related to productivity in areas 


out. 
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ingful from an interpretative point of view, 
“At present one has the unhappy choice of 
studying the Rorschach ‘as it is,’ 
it ‘as it 


(p. //). 


of studying 


isn’t,’ or of ignoring it altogether” 


EVALUATION OF RORSCHACH HYPOTHESES 


Many factor-analysts have been interested 
in submitting much of the Rorschach folklore 
handed down from clinician to clinician, to 


a factorial test. In the following pages some 


of their findings will be briefly discussed. 


M : XC (Erlebnistyp) 


Wittenborn (1950a) in a study of 92 Yale 
undergraduates found M to be factorially dis- 
tinct from C and CF, though not from FC 
which ‘partially substantiated his hypothesis 
that M and the color would be 
factorially distinct. Such evidence seems to be 
detrimental to the continued use of the 
M :3C ratio. Ainsworth (1954) in a rebuttal 
makes much of the fact that the Rorschach 
categories are not based on a 


responses 


factorial ra- 
tionale. Most Rorschachers do not treat color 
unidimensionally. FC is held to be qualita- 
tively as well as quantitatively distinct from 
CF and C. Further, the relationship of M and 
FC is not unexpected in the normal adjusted 
personality. Even from a formal point of view 
it should be readily apparent that M and FC 
might have a good deal more in common than 
FC and CF. The scoring of M invariably 
implies the presence of form, for it is impos- 
sible to conceive of formless humans. It is 
possible that the movement response also 
might have included the perception of color 
although this might not be scored since M 
takes precedence over C in some scoring 
schemes. One may therefore conclude that the 
appearance of M and FC on the same factor 
probably indicates their mutual emphasis of 
form as well as their socially adjustive impli- 
cations. While FC and CF have color in 
common they differ in the importance of form 
for the perception, and apparently this latter 
difference is the more important one since it 
results in their loading on separate factors. 
These statements put the Rorschacher in the 
position of having his cake and eating it too. 
It should not be possible to defend the act 
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of distinguishing between FC and CF in one 
breath and in the next breath proceed to 
treat both as similar in compiling a M :3C 
ratio. 

Adcock (1951) investigated the hypothe- 
sis that Erlebnistyp (“Experience Balance’’) 
is indicated by several indices: (a) M:3C, 
(b) FM +M:Fce+c+C’, and (c) number 
of responses to cards VIII, IX, X. The vali- 
dation of the hypothesis was held to be de- 
pendent on their high loading on a common 
factor. This did not occur and Adcock con- 
cluded that all three indices did not measure 
Erlebnistyp. To some Rorschachers, this con- 
clusion would not be valid. They could argue 
that FM+M:Fe+c+C’ 


represented a po- 
tential ratio of 


intraversive to extratensive 
tendencies which were not currently realized. 
There is no reason, however, why one’s po- 
tential extratensive tendencies should be a 
simple function of one’s “realized” degree of 
extratensiveness. The exact opposite might be 
argued in that if one is realizing much of his 
reservoir of extratensitivity there should be 
little left in reserve. While this argument 
weakens Adcock’s finding, it does not inspire 
confidence in the testability of the Rorschach 
hypotheses. 


Intelligence 


Many Rorschachers have held that intelli- 
gence can be from several Rors- 
well as nonformal 
scores such as variety of content and origi- 
nality of percept. Among the formal scores, 
intelligence is asserted to be present when 
W, M, R, and F are present, to name just 
a few scores. The factorial studies have in 
general supported these hypotheses. M has 
been highly loaded on the intelligence factors 
found by Sen (1950), Lotsof (1953), Wil- 
liams and Lawrence (1953), and Consalvi 
and Center (1957). W has been highly loaded 
in three of these studies, with F and R each 
represented in one study. Only Lotsof, Com- 
rey, Bogartz, and Arsfield (1958) failed to 
find any of these determinants on their “in- 
telligence” factor. Their study, however, uti- 
lized children as Ss and the “intelligence” 
hypothesis has not been generally extended to 
apply to children. 


estimated 


chach determinants as 
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Neuroticism 


The number of “neurotic signs” referred to 
in the Rorschach literature is legion. It is dif- 
ficult to assess whether factor analysis aids in 
validating these signs when we cannot state 
an operational Rorschach definition of neu- 
roticism. Despite the variation in choice of 
“neurotic” determinants, however, one cate- 
gory seems to be present on almost all lists. 
This is the color category, with particular 
reference to CF and C. These determinant 
scores have been used in studies where Rors- 
chach “neurotic” factors were obtained. Sen’s 
“neurotic” factor does contain high loadings 
for C and C + F which is somewhat expected 
in view of the common component C. These 
signs are given substantial support by virtue 
of their correlating highly with several other 
“internal” and “external” criteria. The factor 
was found to correlate approximately .7 with 
Burt’s Rorschach Content Method Neurotic 
Rating and with peer-judges’ ratings for neu- 
rotic tendencies. Both CF and C also had a 
significant negative loading on an “adjust- 
ment” factor reported by Cox. 

Lotsof (1953) reported putatively contrary 
findings. Since SC and Y (shading) had load- 
ings of .70 and .40 respectively on the same 
factor, Lotsof concluded that his study had 
serious negative implications for Rorschach 
theory since “Anxiety [VY] and affect [C] 
should not appear correlated for a ‘normal’ 
population to the extent that they do in this 
study, .’ (p. 24). By way of retort one 
may state that without knowledge of what 
is meant by “anxiety” and “affect” it is 
hardly possible to say whether or not they 
are correlated in a “normal” population. Be- 
sides, the equating of =C to “affect” and Y 
to “anxiety” without any further investiga- 
tion into the form level and configural aspects 
of both of these categories is without justi- 
fication. 

The picture is clouded, however, by the 
results of Williams and Lawrence (1954). 
Their “ego strength” factor contains moder- 
ately high positive loadings for C and CF, 
whereas the expectation should be for nega- 
tive loadings. 


In sum, the overall picture is unclear as to 
the determination of any kind of neurotic 
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sign or validation of Erlebnistyp. The evi- 
dence seems favorable for the use of Rors- 
chach determinants for intelligence. One vital 
flaw which would be emphasized by many 
clinicians is that most of the studies have no 
reference to the form level of the deter- 
minants. This appears to be a valid criticism 
and it is strange that no experimenter has 
taken cognizance of this important point. Ac- 
cordingly, without reference to form level, the 
use of the determinants cannot constitute an 
adequate test of Rorschach hypotheses which 
do emphasize the value of form level in ref- 
erence to Erlebnistyp, 
roticism. 


intelligence, and neu- 


OTHER RORSCHACH FINDINGS 


The use of factor analysis has importance 
for increasing knowledge concerning the 
Rorschach apart from testing the commonly 
used hypotheses. The following section lists 
some of the newer findings: 


Productiz ity Factor 


Most of the Rorschach studies have re- 
ported a “productivity” factor which reflects 
the degree to which the manifestation of the 
various determinants are a function of the 
total number of responses in the protocol. 
The importance of this factor for clinicians 
is that it enables them to test hitherto un- 
tested hypotheses as well as suggesting new 
ones. For example, the presence of a large 
number of D has usually been interpreted 
as indicating a preference for the larger de- 
tails of a task rather than the organizational 
aspect. Factor analysis, however, has indi- 
cated that D, d, Dd, F, and R are highly 
loaded on the “productivity factor.” Since 
the major portion of common variance of 
each of these determinants is accounted for 
by this factor it is possible to examine the 
usual psychological meaning applied to each 
of these determinants and see whether the 
simultaneous existence of all of these psycho- 
logical hypotheses is clinically meaningful. In 
the aforementioned factor this would mean 
that the tendency to attend to the larger 
details of a situation (D) is also accompanied 
by the tendency to attend to small but 
articulate details (d) and to the tiny aspects 
(Dd). In short, we could economize by say- 
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ing that the tendency to attend to details is 
general no matter what the size of the detail. 
But, the productivity factor also indicates 
that contour determined perceptions (F) and 
general productivity (R) should be related 
to the tendency to perceive details. It is 
apparent then that insofar as meaning exists 
in determinants codified so as to be amenable 
to factor analysis, the factors extracted are 
helpful in testing the validity of psychological 
hypotheses as to the meaning of these deter- 
minants. 


Psychiatric Diagnosis 


Several researchers have addressed them- 
selves to the question of whether the factorial 
structure of psychiatric patients could be 
differentiated from that of normals. The evi- 
dence would appear to be negative. Witten- 
born undertook factor-analyses of both kinds 
of populations. The Ss were unmatched, the 
normal population consisting of 92 Yale 
undergraduates (1950a) while the psychiatric 
one was composed of 160 in- and out-patients 
from a psychiatric clinic (1950b). Four fac- 
tors were obtained for each group, of which 
three appear highly similar (Productivity, 
Low Perceptual Form, and Empathy). The 


chief difference between the two populations 
was a splitting of a factor found in the nor- 
mal population which had high loadings on 
M, m, Fc, C’, FC and original responses O 


(presumably reflecting a healthy controlled 
degree of empathy and originality) into two 
separate factors, one reflecting the movement 
and form controlled determinants, the other 
possessing high loadings on O and S which 
now reflected a bizarre kind of originality. 

The similarity of the factorial makeup for 
the two populations is surprising. It may well 
be that the formal determinants investigated 
in an atomistic way without regard to con- 
figural pattern or form level may not be dif- 
ferentiated by mental disease. This might be 
due to the stimulus properties of the cards, 
the Ss’ test-taking attitudes, or a myriad of 
other reasons. 

Moreover, the meaningfulness of the fac- 
tors is difficult to assess because of the lack 
of external criteria. Ainsworth (1954) cor- 
rectly points out, for, example, that rather 
than reflecting disturbance, the splitting of 


the factor referred to in the student popula- 
tion into two factors in the psychiatric one 
may reflect the fact that some of the patients 
possess ego strength in seeing things differ 
ently (O, S) than other less adjusted patients. 
In the absence of known personality corre- 
lates of the patients’ protocols, identification 
of the factors from a clinically meaningful 
point of view is difficult. 

Hughes (1950) investigated the protocols 
of 100 psychiatric patients (32 organics, 39 
psychoneurotics, 29 schizophrenics). Tetra- 
choric intercorrelations of 22 different signs 
representing the above syndromes were fac- 
tored and yielded 8 orthogonal factors. The 
results were disappointing in that only the 
“organic” factor was clearly defined. 

The factoring of persons (QO technique) on 
the basis of Rorschach scores was under- 
taken by Bendig and Hamlin (1955). Sixteen 
patients from four psychiatric categories were 
intercorrelated on 42 Rorschach element 
scores. The inverted factor analytic method 
(Q technique) did not separate the psychi- 
atric categories although clinicians were able 
to do so via blind analyses. Apparently there 
is a great deal of meaningful information in 
the Rorschach protocol which is not repre- 
sented in the scores obtained from it. 


Factorial Relationship of Rorschach 
and MMPI 


The relationship between the Rorschach 
and MMPI was investigated by Williams and 
Lawrence (1954) in a study which also in- 
cluded the Wechsler Scale of Adult Intelli- 
gence. The usual Rorschach “productivity” 
factor manifested no substantial MMPI sub- 
scale loadings. The second factor labeled “ego 
strength” was represented by all of the tests: 
Rorschach variables W (.82), k (.60), K 
(.59), C (.55), CF (.72), Wechsler Verbal 
IQ (.54), and MMPI variables K (.51), F 
(—.47), Sc (—.45) and Ego Strength (.71). 
A “repression” factor was not clearly defined 
but had highest loadings on the MMPI for 
the R (repression) scale (.55), D (.40), Hy 
(.54) and on the Rorschach by D (—.48), 
FM (—.49), FC (—.48), and R (—.44). 
The last factor was termed a “maladjust- 
ment” one and was heavily loaded with most 


of the MMPI subscales. Surprisingly, no 
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Rorschach variable was represented to any 
degree on this factor. The authors concluded 
that a considerable amount of variance in 
each test was not accounted for by covaria- 
tion between them. 


Rorschach as a Measure-of Basic 
Personality 


A study by Borgatta and Eschenbach 
(1955) utilized a wide range of Rorschach 
variables, aptitude actuarial 
ground data and personality ratings obtained 
from 125 normal male Air Force personnel. 
Three of the eight factors obtained loaded 
highly with Rorschach variables. These in- 
cluded a “productivity” factor, a “formal 
properties” factor, loaded highly on C, 
texture and shading, S, and W, which would 
be perhaps more accurately labeled as “low- 
perceptual form,” and an “intelligence” fac- 
tor. Of chief interest to the authors was the 
fact that the Rorschach did not contribute 
significantly to factors which they labeled as 
“social intelligence,’ “emotional assertive- 
ness,” “task leadership,” “social acceptabil- 
ity” and “maturity adjustment.” In view of 
these findings the authors believed that the 


scores, back- 


use of the Rorschach as a tool for tapping 
the basic personality seemed questionable. 


One or two kinds of M 


A dimension of personality associating fan- 
tasy tendencies with the control of motility 
and impulsive behavior was hypothesized by 
Singer, Wilensky, and McCraven (1956). 
The population consisted of 100 male, vet- 
eran patients bearing the diagnosis of schizo- 
phrenia. These Ss received the Rorschach, 
TAT, and a battery of motor tests. Behavior 
rating scales were obtained from ward per- 
sonnel. The M determinant was believed to 
represent both a tendency to inhibit motor 
activity and a considerable imagination or 
use of fantasy. While M loaded highly on two 
of the factors obtained, “motor inhibition” 
and “introspection,” the fact that this hy- 
pothesized unitary factor emerged as two 
separate factors precluded a simple conclu- 
sion as to the meaning of M. The authors 
implied that the category M may be too 
gross in linking introversive individuals with 
those possessing considerable ability for re- 


straining impulsive behavior. A key problem 
that remained unanswered was whether the 
factors might be a function of the population 
employed with little generality for more rep- 


resentative groups. 


The Problem of “External” Validation 


The difficulty of interpreting factors in 
clinical studies when no behavioral correlates 
are used is illustrated in a study by Vernier, 
Stafford, and Krugman who investi- 
gated the relationships among several pro- 
jective tests (Rorschach, Sentence-Comple- 
Bender-Gestalt, and Draw-A-Person). 
Another purpose was to determine the rela- 
tionships four kinds of physical 
pathology (orthopedic, respiratory, cardiac, 
and neurological) and the projective scores. 
The Ss, 150 VA patients (105 in-patients, 45 
out-patients) received the Otis S. A. Test of 
Mental Ability in addition to the aforemen- 
tioned projective te hniques. 

Tetrachoric correlations of 53 variables ob- 
tained from the reduced to a 
35 x 35 matrix by eliminating intercorrela- 
tions approaching zero as well as those over 
.75. The analysis yielded seven oblique fac- 
tors which are extremely unclear in meaning. 
The lack of clarity is a function of the lack 
of experimental evidence as to the import of 
many of the “signs” obtained from projective 
techniques. For example, the “withdrawal” 
factor had substantial loadings on “hands 
omitted” from the Draw-A-Person test (.63) 
and on the “need affiliation” score from the 
Sentence Completion test (—.49). What this 
has to do with a third highly loaded variable 
“not rejecting cards on the Rorschach” (.64) 
is unknown. Do people who withdraw from 
interpersonal contact tend not to reject Rors- 
chach cards? Similarly, the six other factors 
obtained are difficult to interpret. The weak- 
ness of this study lies in the fact that the 
interpretive implications of clusters of signs 
from themselves 
meaningless unless we know the personologi- 
cal correlates of these responses. The crucial 
task then for researchers employing factor 
analysis is to indicate the common variance 
between projective responses and behavior in 
important personal-social situations, rather 
than indicating the common variance between 


(1958) 


tion, 


betwee! 


tests 


were 


projective techniques are 
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responses from different projective techniques. 
A study which deals with this problem is 
that of Sandler and Ackner (1951). Here the 
“external” validation was obtained by corre- 
lating 200 odd psychiatric ratings with the 
Rorschach factors treated as scores using the 
formula given by Sandler (1949)..Space does 
not permit a full discussion of these interest- 
ing data. Suffice it to mention that Factor 2, 
for example (the perception of internal, ana- 
tomical objects as opposed to the perception 
of external objects), correlated beyond the 
.0O1 level with such current symptoms of the 
patient as “overt aggressive behavior” (.53), 
“complaints of feelings of aggression” (.41), 
“confabulations” (.41) as well as with pre- 
vious personality traits of “appearing self- 
distrustful” (.42) and “feeling tense” (.36). 
This interesting study shows the possibilities 
of obtaining new information when suffi- 
ciently broad external behavior scores are 
compared with factors treated as scores. 


PRESENT INNOVATIONS IN THE RORSCHACH 


In the foregoing pages an attempt has been 
made to discuss the problems attendant to 
the use of the Rorschach as a psychometric 
instrument and at the same time to present 


some of the important findings resulting from 
factorial studies. In a way the two tasks are 
contradictory. If the Rorschach is so ill-fitted 
for psychometric treatment why bother to 
review studies at all? The reason for review- 
ing the content of many of these studies is 
that they present an admixture of “true” 
and “error” variance which is difficult to 
separate so long as we retain the Rorschach 
in its present form. In an effort to retain the 
baby we have saved the dirty bath water, 
too. Though the Rorschach may be a means 
of probing the depths of personality in the 
hands of some practicing clinicians, from the 
point of research it must be considered a 
psychometric sow’s ear. The small number 
of cards, quasiquantitative scoring system 
with resulting low reliability, variable number 
of R, use of multiple scores from single re- 
sponses, attests to its ancestry. Yet, another 
difficulty lies in the fact that the scoring is 
completely dependent on the self-knowledge, 
verbal fluency, and vocabulary strength of 
the testee, not to mention the skill of the 
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examiner in asking the right questions. The 
Rorschach is operationally then hardly a per- 
ceptual test but rather an interpretation of 
an interpretation. Several researchers have 
attempted to remedy this situation. Cronbach 
(1949) has offered several statistical ap- 
proaches to the Rorschach. He favors count- 
ing procedures over additive methods. Where 
correlation is desired the should be 
normalized. Ratio and difference scores 
should be replaced by patterns. His sugges- 
tions have had some influence on Rorschach 
research. They are, however, of a “let’s make 
the best of a bad situation” kind and are 
intended as stopgap measures pending the 
arrival of a more statistically sophisticated 
ink blot technique. 

Rust (1947), McReynolds (1951), and 
O’Reilly (1956) have constructed interesting 
subsystems designed for specialized use either 
in determining the presence of a given deter- 
minant, or for psychiatric diagnosis. In the 
interest of space, however, only those sys- 
tems dealing with a new total scoring system 
will be considered. The Howard Ink Blot 
test (Howard, 1953) does contain 12 new 
blots, but the system of scoring employed is 
identical to the Beck system and there is 
therefore little point in reviewing the tech- 
nique. 

Zubin (1953), the first to apply more ade- 
quate quantitative methodology, constructed 
60 scales measuring location, objective stimu- 
lus attributes, determinants, interpretation, 
content, organization and other attributes 
somewhat difficult to categorize. The scores 
obtained are rated on a five-point scale. 
Zubin’s system has not been generally ac- 
cepted for two reasons. One, a very basic 
reason, is that the system has not until very 
recently been published in book form. Sec- 
ondly, the excessive number of characteristics 
is a bit too detailed for the current state of 
knowledge about the stimulus correlates of 
the Rorschach. 

A more recent variation is that of Holtz- 
man (1959) who employs his own set of ink 
blots. He has borrowed Zubin’s rating 
scheme, trimming the number of scoring cate- 
gories utilized, however, to six. These are 
Location, Form Appropriateness, Form Defi- 
niteness, Color, Shading, and Movement En- 


scores 
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ergy Level, which are rated on from three- 
to seven-point scales. In addition, several new 
innovations are introduced for the purpose of 
making the scores more amenable to treat- 
ment as normal continuous data. Two sets of 
parallel cards are employed, each set con- 
taining 45 cards. With this large set of cards 
it was possible to ensure that fact that not 
only would each card be used, but that the 
same number of responses would be given to 
each card. Accordingly, the S$ is instructed to 
give only one response to each card. 

The system is a major advance in obtain- 
ing higher reliabilities in the scoring of the 
categories. Interscorer reliability is in the 
.90’s, while estimates of reliability based 
on internal consistency using Guilliksen’s 
matched random subtest method yielded cor- 
relations ranging from .80 to .91. 

In view of these important advances it 
seems unfortunate that in one respect the 
system has remained stagnant. This is in 
the manner of recording the response. 


Here Holtzman has relied more or less on 
the highly unsatisfactory standard inquiry 
method. The disadvantage of this method, 
which relies upon the S’s ability to verbalize 
the determinants of his perception, is appar- 


ent in the data presented by Baughman 
(1954). It is known that most people who 
see a bat on Card I give form as the chief 
determinant. Very few mention the black 
color and shading as influencing their per- 
cept. When, however, Baughman presented a 
modified version of Card I which had only 
the color removed, very few people saw the 
bat. Further evidence in this regard is re- 
ported in a recent study comparing two 
methods of inquiry (Baughman 1959). One 
method was the standard Beck approach. The 
other was the paired-comparison inquiry. 
This method, briefly stated, presents the 
orthodox card and one of several various 
modifications during the inquiry period. The 
modifications (Baughman, 1958) currently 
employed are as follows: 


Achromatic (A): Color is eliminated; remaining 
blot properties are retained as in the standard series. 
Complex Silhouette (CS): Shading variations are 
removed; differentiation between major detail areas 
is retained, however, by giving each major detail 
area a different contrast value. Silhouette (S): All 
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shading variations and 
major detail areas are eliminated, making a uniform 
gray. White (W): A white figure is placed on a 
uniformly gray background. Complex Form (CF) 
Figure-ground contrast due to brightness difference 
is removed; forms of major detail areas are re- 
tained. The form is like that of CS. Form (F): A 
form comparable to S and W is created, but figure- 
ground contrast due brightness difference is elimi- 
nated 


differentiations between 


(p. 38 


<) 


The examiner chooses the modification to 
suit his question. If, for example, S sees “‘bat”’ 
on Card II and £ wishes to determine the 
role of shading in the perception, the silhou- 
ette Card II might be compared to the stand- 
ard chromatic one, and S asked if he still 
sees the bat. 

The Beck-Baughman inquiry comparison 
indicated that much more shading was actu- 
ally utilized by most Ss on the Rorschach 
than was verbalized under the Beck inquiry. 

The Baughman method which retains the 
original 10 cards will probably not supply 
quite as reliable data as the more refined sta- 
tistical procedures seem to give the Holtzman 
modification. On the other hand Baughman’s 
studies have the advantage of being more 
readily related to the vast Rorschach litera- 
ture and should prove of greater interest to 
most practicing clinicians. Both have the dis- 
advantage of requiring an excessive number 
of cards, 45 in the two Holtzman 
series, and 65 in Baughman’s group. It is too 
early to state which of these procedures will 
prove to be the most fruitful for personality 
study but both represent a considerable im- 
provement over the current Rorschach pro- 
cedure. 

The importance of these new revisions for 
factor analysis is considerable. To the extent 
that the current Rorschach is inadequate as 
a quantitative test the use of factor analysis 
will yield questionable results. If factor anal- 
ysis is to be utilized more fully in the future, 
the Rorschach will have to be superseded by 
a more appropriate test. The newer variations 
with increasing reliance on quantification and 
reliability should more readily justify the use 
of factor analyses and increase our confidence 
in the results obtained from such studies. 


each of 
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RELATION OF RORSCHACH MOVEMENT AND COLOR 
RESPONSES TO COGNITIVE INHIBITION! 


ROBERT E. FAGER 


State University of New York® 


Recent research has suggested that Rorschach 
human movement (M) may be considered both 
as a product and as a measure of inhibition 
ability. Levine, Glass, & Meltzoff (1957) pro- 
posed that failure to make a mirror-image N on 
the digit symbol subtest of the Wechsler-Bellevue 
Intelligence Scale is a function of insufficient 
delay of the overlearned N response tendency. 
They hypothesized that the Ss who fail to reverse 
the N (experimentals) should produce fewer M 
responses than Ss who make the reversal (con- 
trols). They found: (a) greater proportion of 
experimentals than controls produced less than 
two M responses, (b) experimentals more fre- 
quently than controls had Sum C=O, (c) ex- 
perimentals had an experience balance character- 
ized by Low M-—Low Sum C group, while controls 
usually fell into the High M-High Sum C group 
The purpose of the study reported here is to 
replicate Levine’s work. 

Whereas Levine used only male psychiatric 
veterans, this study employed male and female 
Ss from both psychiatric and nonpsychiatric 
hospital wards. There were no differences in sex 
distribution between experimental and control 
groups, although they did differ in age and edu- 
cation (controls older and better educated). 
Psychiatric and nonpsychiatric Ss were combined 
because no significant differences were found for 
intelligence, total Rorschach responses, age or 
education. The IQ-M correlation for the total 
sample (+.22, p< .01) was of the order re- 
ported by Levine et al. (1959) for other studies 
(+.26). Ninety-nine of the 124 controls and 58 
of the 81 experimentals were psychiatric patients 
representing a wide variety of disorders. All Ss 


1An extended report of this study may be ob 
tained without charge from Robert E. Fager, De- 
partment of Psychiatry, Upstate Medical Center, 
Syracuse 10, New York, or for a fee from the 
American Documentation Institute. Order Document 
No. 6288, remitting $1.25 for microfilm or $1.25 for 
photocopies. 

2 These data were collected while the author was 
at the Department of Psychiatry, State University 
of Iowa. 

3 Department of 
Center. 


Psychiatry, Upstate Medical 


were 16 years or older and made 10 or more 
Rorschach responses. Experimentals were iden- 
tified by noting errors in copying the mirror- 
image NV; were selected by taking 
the next protocol in betical order which did 
not have this error 


and contr 


p differences (a) 


Results show no gr lj 
o M responses 


duction of than 
proportion of Sum ( and (c) in type of 
ulance. Moreover, differences in 
mean IQ perimentals 
nor mean 


1 
4 } 


controls 24.8 -ached significance. 


less 


experience b 
neither 
101.9) 
23.1, 


97.9, controls 


responses (experimentals 


favor of controls 1), an effort was 
made to replicate thi ture by comparing high 
IQ controls (mean 117.7) with IQ experi- 
mentals (mean 8 Again, neither the propor- 
tion making less than two M responses nor the 
frequency of Sum ( liscriminated between 
groups. 

Failure to replicate Levine’s results raises the 
question of the stability of his findings. Sam- 
pling differences are unlikely explanation for 
the variant findings since no demonstrable bias 
was introduced by including females and non- 
psychiatric Ss. An i intelli- 
gence and inhibition ilso a doubtful explana- 
tion since differences in M and Sum C could not 
be demonstrated in study even when alter- 
nate experimental 
lected to maximize 
sequently, the relation of 
and 


low 


ontrol groups were se- 
llectual differences. Con- 

Rorschach human 
color re S} the 
loyed by Levine remains 


movement yonses to 
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unclear. 
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Brief Reports 


A FURTHER INVESTIGATION OF BODY-CATHEXIS 


AND THE SELF’? 


JON R. WEINBERG 3 


State University of lowa 


The present essentially 
experiment reported by 
(1953), in which 
were related to 


study replicated an 
and Jourard 
uttitudes toward one’s body 
the self. The 
relationships between a number of pairs of vari- 
ables investigated 
analysis. The following 
the homonym test, a 
from which a concern is de- 
rived; the body-cathexis scale, composed of self- 
ratings of with parts of the body; 
the anxiety indicator, a consisting of 
body-cathexis average 
ratings; the 
ratings of satisfaction 
and the Maslow 
2 questionnaire instrument 

The Ss 


course, were 


Secord 


other aspects of 


were again by correlational 
measures were employed: 
word association procedure 


score on somatic 
satisfaction 
subscore 
the 
e composed of self- 
attributes; 


items given lowest 
self-cathexis scal 
with personal 


test of psychological insecurity 


in introductory psychology 
in groups of 30 to 40. Con- 
ditions of complete anonymity were insured, and 
honesty in responding was strongly emphasized 
in the instructions. The scores of 1 


104 women were employed in the analysis 


students in 


tested 


8 men and 


study may be 


Weinberg, C 6 
Mayo Hospital, | Minnesota, or for 
a fee from the American Documentation Institute 
Order Document No. 6289, remitting $1.25 for micro 
film 

2 This paper is 
mitted to the State Univ 
is grateful to A Benté 
research 

Now a United States Publi 
doctoral Fellow at the University of 
Medical School 


1An extended 
tained without 


report of this 
charge from Jon 
Minneapolis 14 


or $1.25 for photos 


based 


pies 

master’s thesis sub- 
rsity of Iowa. The author 
n for his guidance in this 


upon a 


Health Service Post- 
Minnesota 


The 
assessment of the correlations between pairs of 
measures. The results indicated that some of the 
significant relationships found previously 
replicable, while others were not. Briefly, it 


primary interest of the study was re- 


were 
was 
again found that body-cathexis and self-cathexis 
were significantly related; but in 
study, the correlation for males 
higher than that In contrast to the 
Secord-Jourard findings, the homonym test 
not significantly related to the 
nor, for women, to body-cathexis. The Maslow 
insecurity test again significantly related to 
both body-cathexis and self-cathexis, but to the 
anxiety indicator for only. A_ significant 


also found between the 


the 
was significantly 


present 


for females 
was 


inxiety indicator 
was 


men 
correlation for men was 
Maslow test and the 
ship not investigated earlier 

In general, ti 


homonym test, a relation 


ven, it was again found that feel- 
ings about the body are related both to feelings 
about the self and to feelings of psychological 
insecurity. Both of these relationships, however 
tended to be of greater magnitude for men than 
for women in the present study. The finding by 
Secord and Jourard that 
the body are related to somatic not 
upheld. In addition, the present study found that 
for men, concern to psycho- 
logical insecurity 


negative feelings about 


concern was 


was related 


somatic 
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THE TEMPORAL STABILITY OF MPI SCORES IN NORMAL AND 
PSYCHIATRIC POPULATIONS '* 


JOHN B. KNOWLES 


Medical Research Council, Clinical Psychiatry Research Group, Ch 


The Maudsley Personality Inventory (MPI) 
constructed and standardized in Britain by 
Eysenck (1959) gives measures of Neuroticism 
(N) and Extraversion (E) as defined within his 
personality theory. The present study was de- 
signed to assess the test-retest reliability of the 
scale and, by comparing the retest correlations 
for psychiatric and normal Ss, to test hypotheses 
relating to its validity. 

Eysenck postulates that the relative predomi- 
nance of either cortical excitation or inhibition 
predisposes individuals towards introverted or 
extraverted patterns of behavior. If differences 
in excitation and inhibition are properties of the 
nervous system, then measures of personality 
based on these differences should remain rela- 
tively stable over time (Storms & Sigal, 1958). 
Further, it was predicted that normal and psy- 
chiatric populations would show an equivalent 
degree of stability over time, as measured by the 
test-retest correlation. Since neuroticism is de- 
fined as a liability to breakdown under stress, 
neither the appearance of, nor fiuctuation in 
clinical symptoms, should affect the temporal 
stability of N scores. Thus, it was predicted that 
the test-retest correlations for N in neurotic and 
normal populations would not differ significantly. 

Ninety-three surgical patients, and 63 psychi- 
atric patients with a clearly neurotic diagnosis, 
who had completed the MPI one year previously 
were contacted through the post and asked to 
complete a further MPI. Fifty-two surgical pa- 
tients, used as the normal group in subsequent 
comparisons, and 40 neurotic patients replied. 


1An extended report of this study may be ob- 
tained without charge from John B. Knowles, Medi- 
cal Research Council, Clinical Psychiatry Research 
Group, Graylingwell Hospital, Chichester, Sussex, or 
for a fee from the American Documentation Insti- 
tute. Order Document No. 6291, remitting $1.25 for 
microfilm or $1.25 for photocopies. 


hester, Sussex 


The retest correlations for E were 0.77 and 
0.79 for the normal and neurotic patients respec- 
tively. Since these values were almost identical 
and virtually the same as the split-half reliability 
of the scale (approximately 0.80) it was con- 
cluded that the predictions for E were confirmed 

The results appeared to disfavor the prediction 
regarding the N factor. The retest correlation 
for the neurotics (0.70) was below that for the 
normals (0.84). However, when tested by Fish- 
er’s z transformation the difference just failed to 
reach significance at the 5% level 

The present results agree with those given for 
normals by Eysenck, and for two mixed normal 
and neurotic groups by Bartholomew & Marley 
(1959). When the groups studied in the latter 
investigation are comp it is found that the 
group which was predominantly neurotic 
gave a 


red 
also 
on neuroticism 
whereas the correlations for E were similar. 


lower retest correlation 

From the studies undertaken to date it is con- 
cluded that the MPI has high reliability, that 
E scores of normal and neurotic populations show 
an equivalent stability but that there 
is some fluctuations in clinical 
tability of N scores. 


over time 
evidence that 
status influence the 
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